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de^crlbes*atte«pts- ^ coordination with voq?Ltlonai education by 
CETf'a aost -slgnlflcai^t antecedent, the Manpower Oeveltfp«ent an4 
Training &ct of 1962, Coiplex dimensions added to the Relationship ; 
between fediafal education policy *nd eiiSloyientr aad trainina policy 
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planning as specified in the ^dtt'daftlon Kiendients of 1976 and 
aaaitrisfcering the planning reguireaents are described, I discussion 
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FOREWORD 



The Vocational Education Stu^y Project has ^ al ready ' sl^ated its 
intention to publish, papers, accouiits of inquiries, and results "of 
selected research projects emerging- from its work. These publication's 
are in addit^n^o The Int'erfm Report bn the Study, jrfhjch the National 
Institute of Education' transmitted to the President and to the 
Congress, and'to The Final -fteport . scheduled to, be transmitted by 
September 30, 1981,, as the'Educatton. />»nen'dments of 1976 require. 



the Vocational Education Study's seventh" puW loati on. ^ ' It \i the 
product of on€i of several research efforts' undertaken by members of )the 
Vocational Education Study staff. This publication ^ooks at^the legis- 
lative requirements for coordination ^between the Vocational Educatioci 
Act df 1963, as ameaded, and \he Comprehensive Employmeflt and Training 
' Act of 1973, as amended. It describes jattempts^nade to interrelate the 
' two, and analyzes the nature of the* problems associated with realizing 
legislative mandates for coordinating Federar pol icies with different 
..aims, programmatic instruments, and administrative mechanisms. Both 
t)ieces>,-of legislation face reauthorizatjion, and this monograph provides 
information on what has been accomplished through. previous statutory 



provisj.ons designed to effect coordinajtion. 
implications for Federal human* resourc^ policy 
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Study Director 
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ddition, it also ha* 
^adly conceived. . ^ 
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Study Pro 



ect Assistant Director 
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PREFACE 



• ■ r 

' The .implementation of perceived solutions -to sociat problems is , 
one of the trtw;^ difficult task§. in the domain of public policy. Mount- 
in an attack upon poverty ,» 'seeking to reduce unemployment, or protect-".^ 
ing civil rights, for example, . are , complex and uncertain activities ' 
whole goals are not" only ' mor.e easily^ stated thah are the means for . 
reaHzTn^ tl)em^but may 'als« be frustrated or defeated by the ways in 
whfch the>(eanS are implemented. . • ■ 

I 

Laws are seldonj finely tuned devices. While the gtfals of^legisla- 
tion may be achieving a '•particular strategy or coordinating and inte- 
grating strategies, the result is more often than ngt discord and con- 
' fusion, rather than a ^ well ^planned synergy. Such ^an outcome Is not 
necessar*11y caused either by the legislation or by the administrative 
interpretations of what a law is perceived. to be achieving. ' 

/Laws ha.ve histories, and the indent of any statute may be subject 
.>«-.iange%n the course of i^s development) As. in any evolutionacif-^ 

• S • • > ** • i» - • * «L . . ' 

p/ocess, lags in implementing the intent of the law may occur, espe- 
cially dmong'.the managers of the legislation, those who administer it 
rat various levels of government, and those for wtiom it vas enactep. 
jThese relationships are not systemiitic, static, or simple, and may in 
fact be an argument for conceiving o^ pol'icies as- being roughly honed, 
rather than -fine-tuned and hetving coarse rather *than subtle effects. 
Furthermore, when a piece of* legt-slation attempts to remedy a social 
prbblenj and create additional changes in the intent of that law, ^the 
web of interactions becogies all the more complex. * • ' 

i 

These observations arfe clearly illustrated by the_ story of. the ^ 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended, and its re'latiopship to , 
the Comprehensive Employment and' Training Ac)C of 1973. That hl^ry ^ 



'.4 . 



has been recorded intd variety of forms--oral as wejTjis written. This 
paper attempt's ^o piece together that history in order to learn what 
lessons it freight hold'for fu-rther reauthopizations. 

• f . ^ , . r ' • , » ^ 

I would like to* thank* thg. qany persons who have criticized and 
co^ented on the various drafts of^thiS paper. These include Or. Henry 
.David artd the me/nber€ af , the I Vocational Eduoataon StWy Staff, Kathleen 
Hug of Mf's Publications 9*4ic^, Robert Eckert of Semerade Associates ^ 
Michael 3rown of the U.S. Conference of Mayors, Curt Aller ^of the - 
Center for Appfied Manpower Research, arfd William Mj/rengoff of ^the. 
Bureau of Social Scien(^ Research. -The ideas and o^nions ^e/pressed , 
^however, ''are th'ose of the author and do not necessarily represent the 
views- of any of these individuals, the National Institute of Education, 
or the U.S^ *Oepa'rttnent of Edacation. ' ^ 

Rodney Riff el ' •S-^ ' 
f Vocational Education Study 

August 1981. ' ' ' IS ' ' 
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( COORD^flATINtS FEDERAL RROGRAHS: VOCATIOHAL EDUCATION AND. CETA 



The relationship between. the Vocational Education Act of 1963, as . 
amended, henceforth referred to is the^VEA, an d^ the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment-and Training JJct of 1973, commonlV inferred to as^ CETA, is a . 
compTex one that has been developing for nearly two d^ades. Wljile the 
legislative structure of^his relationship^has undergone many .changes . 
during that time, mucii of ^the activity resulting from .these changes has 

^"'been generated by factors outside the law, such as the behavior of^ pu6- , 
lie employees and government agencies and thel^r perceptions of the 

^goals 6f the legislation* However, the story is nujch more than a i 
chronicle of the education and the employment and training communities* 
It Illustrates fundamental 'problems in attemp^ting to deriv.e a Federal 
policy for resolving a perceived social problem that involves many par- 
ticipahts* i ' . 

i • . 

The Evolution of Vocational Education and Manpower.Programs 

Both vocational education and manpowec («iore recently /etiamed em- 
ployment and tr^iining) programs are placed, vflthin the area of fwlicy 
commonly referpecl to- as human resources. Here the similarity .between ' 
the programs ends. While both are concerned with the development of 
" -individuals, the prografns have different goals •and opecate under very 
different circumstances. Moreover, the/relationship between vocational 
education and C^TA has undfergonfe several transformations xlunng a his- 
tory that began before^ther piece of legislation existed ia Its cur- 
rent form. The most significant a/^tecedent was the Manpower" Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962 (MOTA). The relationship established 
. then' has not been forgott^ by current practitioners, who often refer 
to It as an ideal* 

i ' Prelude to the Education Amendments of 1976 

/ . The Manpower, and Development Training Act waS administratively 

>9 / 
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alogous tp^ the VEA,- jiarticularly , in iiohtaining mechanisms for. 
providing fjnancia! assistance to the states • While the VEA provides 
funds So4et^ for vocational education, the original ^DTA' h&d a Tittle 
11,^ "Training and Skills Development Programs," with a P^rt A entitled 
."Duties of t*ie Secretary of tabor," and Part entitled "Duties of/ the 
Secretary Health, Education,' and. tfeUare/'l The* Secretary of 
labor was 'to ftiake referrals to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for individual s with such needs as occupational tra>ning, >ob 
counsel inV and testing, and the basic educational training!^ The DHEW, 
Secretary, in tupn, .was to make agreements with State vocational ejJuca- 
tion ^agencies to provide occupational training ^and witV other State 
agencies to satisfy other needs* State vocational education agencies 
were thus an integral part of the Federal strategy, although the don- 
'gress did offer a cau^onary note:^ The influx of MOJA dollars was not, 
allow the States to reduce their leN^ls of funding for vQjp^ational 
education and training provided by the Sm'ith-Hughes Vocational Educa- 
ttop Act or the Vocational Education Act of 1946, a process formally 
referred to as "maintenance of State effort. "2 -Jhis point was the 
sole cross * reference by MOTA of ...federally supported vocational 
education programs* . * ^ / * 



Thl^ language established a precedent for the administration and 
th$ coordination of programs', the vestiges of which still exist despite 
thanges in these Taws. The first attempt at coordination between the 
laws ii/as unique for its administrative clarity. . First, authority aod 
responsibility vere specifically -al located. Although, the labor commun- 
tfty, more specifically the Department of Labor, was the«senior partner 
under MOTA, iT was operated as a joint program. In-5Chool training 
programs were , the province of the Department of Health, Edi^ation, and 
Welfare; out-of-school programs were under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Labor. 3 jo facilitate these efforts, the DHEW's Office 
of Education (OE) established a Division of _ Manpower^ Development 
Training. . \ , ♦ " 
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Second,, ttje interaction between man|)ower apd education legislation 
was, for programpatic, purposes and unilateral in directiipn. Coordina- 
tion was referenced- through emplo^ent and training . policy, not 
vocatiQnal educat*ron policy. " ' ' 

/ ' ' ' ^ 
Finally, the MDTA formulated two approaches^lrat presaged concerns 

of the late seventies. The first was purely adrnini strative: coope^rar 
tion was to occur through agreemer\ts among the various agencies^ or pro- 
grams t+tat prgvided vocational education and training.,. The. second es- 
tai)lished what can be best described as a functional perspective toward 
educati'on: different Iclnds^of education sych as occupational training 
and basic skills instruction w^e nece^sar^ for manpower development, 
which, on the State le\|iel , were functions adm.inistered by^ di^erent 
agendi'es. At no point in what was to becOTe a rapidity evolving r'ela- 
tionship between education and employment and training pol icy was the 
cooperative relationship rfiore clearly defined than under^ the ^originaH^ 
MDTA. MDTA invoked a . Federal-State partnership. OOL, through it>5 
State* and local counterparts, tested ajid referred individuals to local 
education agencies ,{LEAs) . DHEW, through its State vocational educa* 
tion bureaus and LEAs, conducted the trainuig. Upon the ccHTiflleti on of 
training, the Egiployftient Service was responsible for plaq^nts. 

In *the middle sixties, as coordination with vocationaj^^^Katiofi 
and MDTA was bejng attempted, two questions were being asked; The 
first bears indirectly on coordinatfon: What mix of basic skills in- 
struction and vocational^ training is necessary for obtaining tfnpj^py- 
ment? The second directly relates to the organization of .coordinated 
programs: Who should conduct that' training? Although both questions 
still refnain unanswered today, they have appearfid^ajDL:i^aryia9__r^ 
tions in the ensuing*20 years. In fact, the ^story of coordination 
between education and manpower programs can be summarized as successive 
attempts to answer these questions*v ^ . 



S 



Instruction in basic education has iDng been viewed as^the primary 
task of publ ic .education. Therefore, it was not 'surprising that in the 
early day^ of MDTA the concept of the skills center, ^hich combined 
baisic skills inst/;uct>on with occupational traiairig, emerged from the 
OE's Office of Manpower Developrpent and TraixLing* These centers, along 
with projects providing, group or clasS instruction, and, an indtvidual 
referral program, we/e the three types of trairnng. projects provided 
under MD'CA*^ * On-the-job ^training was another! program that, had in- 
creased .popal a ri ty ^JOring MDTA* * ' ^ ^ 'I 

^Irf the middle^and late sixties changes occurred in both pieces of 
legislation* The ManpdweV Development and Train>ng Act originally had 
been -designed to servie tliose in(lividuals whose occupations were expect- 
ed to become techn<)logical Ty obsolete and to train' indivjduals for 
'vital ocjupati9ns wher^ critical shortages were projected^. *The"l965 
amendments added a focus *on the unremployed and on,prpviding "br>ef re- 
fresher or reorientation education and courses for further - empi oy- 
ment/'S At the same time the Federal Sovernnent, as part of Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson's Great Soofety pfo^gram, was est4^ishing a series^ 
of separate employment and training^ policies (such as the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964) to serve the economically disadvantaged,^ MOTA 
was-also redirected .to serve this population, and was given respohsi- 
bi^lity for'marl^ of thiese program's, ^ such as the Job Corps, which had 
been housed in jthe Office of Economic Opportunity* These programs thus 

gained a uniform admi ni strati ve base i*n the DOL,^' They were also^'simi- 
. • ^ ' - • • 

lar policies, and as such they were connecting or counterbcllancing irv 

intent/ Moreover, they represented pieces of wfT^j!t, tn retro^fftct, ap- 

pears, to have been a treftdk>n tjie development of a Federal human re- 

sourCej policy: a concern for , providing remedial, or compensatory 

services* 

* 

4 

With the shift in MDTA toward targeting programs to disadvantaged 
individuals, questions regarding training tactics began to be ra.ised* 
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The different employment and training needs of different ,populat4ons 
suggestied^liat there was rto one best method ^^^duc^tion^for meeting 
those needs. This inevita.bly inv.*o^e^ « ^^P^^ °^ organ iiatr'ons • 

conducting the ' training'' programs* when ^|jJDTA was 'reauthorized ' in 
'1968.6 ' ' . ' V , > . * • 

■The administrative cdrrel ates of. these issues remain • some of tR? 
most visible concerns of cufrenf^oopdination efforts. Academic qredit 
for. worK experience, the substance of nonfinancial agreements, aTia;*«ven 
the content- Qf mahag'ement information systems all derive from program- 
matic concerns regar^ng the typ«- of training and the type- 6f prepara- 
tion needed for employment and, as well, who should provide 'this Irain- 

^ng. ^ ' ' ' ** ' 

While the role of education had historically ^"been quantitative 
(i.e., providing access to education to laf-ge numbers*of individuals),, 
m the SDtties the .Federal role 'becaijie increasingly qualitative. The , 
Federal Government no longer focused principally on pr(yviding access to 
.general educational facilities and serv.ices» to large numbers of indi- 
viduals. That goal had been accomplished, at least- for the majority. of' 
the population, fhe new target ,of Federal concern was those pbpula-_ 
tio'ns, the. disadvantaged and later the handicapped, whose educational . 
needs were special or 'compensatory. The enactment of the Ilementary 
apd Secondary £ducation Act of 1965. >ias thus ■( m^jor -precedent, not 
'only' in terms'of targeting funds to special popuUtipns, but .also^n, 
terms of increasing the FederaV role in educ'ation; which, by the'te'nth 
amendment .to" the Constitution, is *a StAte and local function. Uke- 
wi,se, in 1963.and'^gain in 1968, the' FedeJ^l vocational education leg- 
islation underwertpnaior changes. ThisMegisinion had, traditional ly 
'focused on curricuTar^nd programmatic areas, such as agriculture .and 
homemaking education. thej^Congress began N^ng social policy dimen- 
sions by amending the legislation to include a focus ort special target 
.popu1ations-th& handicapped and the socioeConomically and the 
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, academical Iv disadvantaged. Ihh trend xontintfed,' In the Ed\jcat?i on- . 

Amendments of 1974, 1/mited, EngU^h-speaking persons joined the list of 

special need'si^||jJpulations» and a'bilj-ngual vocational training program' ' 

was abided to the VEA legislation. 7 . ' ' • / , * 

- • . » / • • *■/ , 

•♦ 

The fcreation of the El^en-tary and JSecondary Education Act and the ' 
addition of social^ policy dimensions to/Jthen/ocational Education Act 
were not indepen'dent actipt/s by the* Swig ress.' Because both piece^ of 
legislation were prepared by 'the-'^tarne Congressi'onal subconmitt-ee, i 



themes within one statute- were, 6ound to have soirie influence on the 



other. It appears that<r from a Congressional perspective, the Federal 
role irr education was to supplement and ' counterbalance the roles of 
•State and local agencies* On the other han^t, the .major professional' 
association and lobby group for vocational education, the American 
Vocatiojial Association^^VA, formerly known as the National Society for 
, Promotion of Industrial Education, Which was instrumental in lobbying 
for the first vocational education 'leg^isl^t ion in i917)Vhad created a 
manpower (fi'vision when^ MDTA waSv passed* It remains organized' by 
ccurricular arreas; rather tharf by target populations or 3o"cial 



concerns* 



Consensus on the ^goals '^of vocational education differs among the 
varwus parties responsible for its development, managenent, and use. 
The perccptfoff asAo^iti role and purpose are many,. The lack of .^Ingu- 
■^larlty o'f purpose f^r vocational plication amopg its vested fnterests^ 
. c(/ntinues to have ramifications f9r its' coord ijnati on. • ' 



Adding a Complex OiiJIension to the Relationship 



0- 



.Creating the CETA system . The "bepartment of Lab,or'^ Comprehenstve 
Employment and Training .Act was' passed ii> 1973, an<). with' .its creation 
-the relationship between Federal education policy and employment and 
training policy became more complex. CETA absorbed the manpower 

f • . • .- 
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programs op^the previous decade ,8 and shifted fcontrol over employment* 
and^tpaining programs 'from Federal to.local autho^Uies* 

v.. ' ' . . 

The 3ocal officials who. ran the CETA programs were not inexperi- 
enced' for '.this, new'jtask. T)ie Fede'ral government had prl>vided them 
trainifig for .their, new role through various Society programs. 

'They had also gained experience from the Cortsoiidated Area Manpower^ 
Planning Systerrf (CAMPS) created in 1967, which laid the groj^dwork for 
the local planning required under the CETA syst^. 

" . • ^ • ' - ' 

CETA IS often referred^ to as one mantf^station of the ♦'New Feder- 
al ism" sinCeJt gave fu«ls directly t6 localities, referred to. as prime 
sponsors, ^d left decisions on' lAe uses.of. "tiiose funds largely in 
.their, hands. WUhMocal politicians making the decisions about Federal 
em^Joyment and training dol'larSV^and with^ large part of 'revenues by- 
passing' State agencies, -the administrative link between , public educa- 
tion 'and the- Oepartm'ei^t df Labor was broken.. Moreover, unlike MOTA, 
* which, essentially "spp|rt of €wlucation generically, CETA was more selec- 
tive in its ffew of ed3ta\ion. Educa^on's ^role became more specializ- 
,ed, as evidenced by References ^ Vrik legislation to the Co!i!iiiis$1oner 
of EducarhJn, community col leges,' local education agencies, and vqoa- 
tional education and trainlngi facilities, to name a few. The prifne 
SDonsorsfcdevel-oped written agreements with a vartiety of -training 
facilities ^ serve a variety of -populations. -TTIfs strate^^ remaffls 
the fundamental strategy for deploying^ resources fn the system, 
even though it is t^he reverse of Federal assistance to public 'educa- 
tion,, where contractual relationships are more the exception than the 
r.ule.9 ' ^ / ' ' V '■ . . ■ . 

Education's new role . The. -1973 CETA legTsUtion went beyond mere 
program operation in encouraging^ollaborative^ plaVuiing. State Boards 
,'of -Vocational Education were {o be represented on the State Manpower 
Services Councils (SM.SCs), and the^^v^me sponsors' p.lans f0T» 
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/■ ■ ■ t • ■ . 

appltcatlon were to Include "a description of the tnanppwer need!;, of 
local governments ^nd of local education agencies within t"he*area to be 
ierv^d together with 'the comment^ of such agencies where appropri- 
ate.'.. ."10 / ' • ' ■ 
'/ ^ • ' , '■ ' ' ^ ^ . . 
The 1973 versip/ of CETA did not refer to the Voda^onal Education 
Act of 1963, aB amended. The most promineh't mention of vocational edu- 
cation i.n the CETA legislation is found, m Title "I, "Comprehensive Man- 
power Services.'" Section U2 of'that title, "Supplemental Vocational 
Educat+dn Assistance," ^mandates that 5 percent of the funds available 
to the Secretary of Labor are to be made "in "grants to Governors to. 
provide financial assistance through State vocational education boards, 
to provide needed vocational .education . services in areas served 6y 
(^ime sponsors." This section is the only one that mandates tha( 
Federal funds' from CETA [frograms be directly applied to vocational, 
feducation programs. ^ While education, ahd far that matter vocational 
education, receives frequent mention in the CETA legislation* other 
unds are permitted but not mandaj;ed for education progr^ams. The 5 
^percent was intended to assure participation of thei State Wocational 
education 'system in CETA, but not to repl aceilocal ef/orts. The unique 
feature of this 5-percent set aside i? fhat the funds go through the 
States^ not, directly to the local level, which departs from the 
philosophy of the "New Fetfejsilt 




The administration ofnMs^ mo'nies is-not simple. ^ETA fundslv^ 
first allocated to the Gove^rs. Although they may. keep a., small per- 
centage^for administration if they 'so c'hoose» they in turn notify in" 
writing, the^ State' jfocational education boSrd aitd •^feach' pjtlme sponsor of 
the funds available within a prime sponsor's area*. The fff^^e sponsor, 
ihen, develops a nonfinancial agreement with the State, vocational educa- 
tion board planning for the expenditure of fhe jfundsi frojn the Governor 
by the State vocational education board in the prime sponsor's area.. 



* -The 1973 version of CETA made one addUiona-l requirement of some 
historical note in considering the 1976 Education Amendments. Section 
584 of the CETA legislation created the National Commission for Man- 
power Policy and chargejl that body'wit-h reviewing problems in coordi- 
nating CETA withc^other related programs. While the Vocational Educai 
tion Act 0^ not specified >n the leaJslation as a related program to 

^'coiisider, it was di,scus*sed in'the Conmission's report, which observe« 



CETA/ 



. . Overall ^here is little evidence of coordination betweery 
and vocational education progr'ams. Since both programs pro 
vide manpower services and have considerable overlap on cli 
ents they serve, closer coordirwition in planning and servii 
delivery se'ens essential. 

The report added that the regulations proposed by HEW requiring $t«te 
ManpowerjServi^ce Council review and comment on State vocational educa- 
tion plans would ^je-.^^step in improving coordination. 

> Prior to enactmet^t of* the Educat1t)n Amendments of 197*, ^he voca- 
tional, educe^i on ll&gislation recognized employment and training legis- 
•lation, but only in a nominal manner and .for4)ur poses of Idministrative 
procedure and of preventing the comingling of funds. Tpus, the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 noted that a basic' VEA grint to a State 
could not be .used for vocational' «ducati<in under MOTfi.l^ When bi- 
lingual vocational programs were introduced in the Education' Amen_d men ts 
of 1974, the legislation stipulated that: "The regul al/ions and guide-' 
lines... .shall be consistent wi.th those... pursuant to Sec. 301 (b) of 
the'^ CompVehensive Employment and .Training Act i>f 11 73. ..."13 seri- 
ous attention to the coordination between CETA and voc<tional education 
legislation first appeared in 1976 when CETA and VJEA were jointly 
amended, to include interlocking council menberships. |his remains the 
only instance of a joint or uniform mandate between tf^se two Federal 
programs. • \ ^ t 
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> The 1973 CETA legislation saw a change in the relationsihip between 
DHEW and DOL, beginning with a lengthy memorandum between the 'two agen- 
cies clarifyingi their rofes with respect to the legislation. 14 
This led a few months Ute** to the establishment of an Office of Man- 
power within OE's Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. 

Developing technic-jV assistance . As the Federal' Government's ad- 
rr^inistrati ve component waS being developed, so were a series^ of docu- 
merits setting forth technical assistance for program coordination. 
While not required by the legislation, a. number of (Japers were prepared 
by various jagencies that explore variety of planning issues and the 
rudiments ^f coordinated planning. These aids became more prevalent 
when MDTA and a series of other inanpower fJt^ograms were combined in the 
Comprehensiv-e Employment^ and Training Act of 1973. Although . these 
papers, tor t>ie most part^ describe programs that no longer exist, they 
are noteworthy in presenting the first stages ^of Federal thinking on 
How coordination might be planned.*' Moreover, efforts to. disseminate 
information on program (utorditiation were not limited fo one Fefleral 
agency. • Both DDL ^and" DHEW are Vepreffe^ited' in the literature. 
One document presaged current thinking by developjog for jnanpower plan-\ 
r\ing a patrix of 43 HEH programs cross-referenced with servic^> of fened 
by CETA.i^ Another sp^^ke candidly >to a fact, often ignored in to 
day's coordf nation efforts, that would re^urfate in the 1976^ampndmen' 
and later CETA legislat?ion: / - • , - ^ 



, Coordination for its own sake ha's no particular value* 
What mane)*s are the results of the coordination and how 
they serve tt\e interest of all concerned. 18 

^ Coordination, as viewed by the Congre$s, has never beerf an end, 
but rather^ a means -^to rjeeting the needs'^of individuals for education 
and training for employment. It is highly likely that in some in- 
stances coor^dination ^% rtot be necessary or preferred* This point, 
essentially a question 'of strategy, has often been forgotten in the 
attempts by the adminl6t^ration ►to implement the legislation. 



Hew ^gtfnvjfilstratlV'e concerns . , The chaniae from HDTA to ,CETA, with 
the consolldat'ion of sevefal esnploym'ent and! training programs, saw a 
greater change %i the ^administration of training programs than in the 
types of prlgrams. Within the education conjralinity , the change was ini- 
tially moreXlifficult for State officials ttiin it was for LEAs since 
the States were no longer a major recipient \f Federal employment and 
training funds.- The fact that doll^ars were a^y^rded by competitive con- 
tract, rather than exclusively, created the -S^e , tension later on the 
, /focal leve*l since public education wis not automatioal ly written into 
the CETA Ugi5lati'on.l9 prime sponsors were free to choose who 
they /Wished to fund! The problem for vocational educator^ Was 
' characterized by one study as "unlearning H0TA,*'2l() ^ 

Under HbtA, State agencies had had a central role in employment 
and training" programs, but the decentr^ization of the admin istr^tii^i 
of^pese programs under CETA led'to a declining role of State agencies" 
^ in. dispersing .Feilsral funds. By 1977,, a 17 percent decrease from 1975 
levels was noted in the share of the Governors' special CETA funds giv- 
en to State agencies. State agencies, rather than local ones, still 
adi^nist«red the largest share of the Governors' funds (45.9 percent t)f 
the total dollars available to the Governors) .21 The change was^ 
not rapid, but the ^influence of lopal governments, community-based 
organizations, and similar organizations over funds that t^d been pre- 
' viOusly alloc-ated to State units was Increasing. Moreover, the Gov- 
ernors-, serving In the role, of balance-of-State '-prime sponsors, had 
additional monies available to them; Further, the governors' use of 
, the request fop proposal (RFP), as an administrative procedure for dis- 
pensing funds,- caused the observation that: "The RFP process, which 
promotes competition among agencies, does not lend itsflf well to such 
complex intergjDvernmental arrangements. "22 Deemphasf zing the- State 
- agencies and ihe resulting decentr^al ization of dollars represented a 
form of competition among organizations for those dolrars. ^ 

; ■ • . • . • 
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Thi;s charf§e illustrates a central proolem to efforts 3to promote 
^coordination. Policies that attempt to be^O(npl|x can also be equally 
insensible, Whil^e any comprehensive approach to coordinating Federal- 
human resources policy ass-umes coordination in the administration of 
education and employment and tr^jjy^nq progrtms, the problem of competi- 
tion's irtherentt stems from' the question of how resources should 
be allocated*. A comprehensive policy depends on a number of organiza- 
tions of agencies for its* implementation. And the nqraber of organiza- 
tions involved will hsive an effect on the proportional share of re- 
sources allaica.ted to each organization. Increasing the number of par- 
ticipants mayXhave a rationale for sound policy planning, but It can 
have * dys functional effects on implementation of the same policy. 
Whether or'^not ehe resources change accordingly,, increasing the' number 
of participants necessarily creates competitibrr for those resources. 
When changes do cy:cur, it is not easy to determine whether the effect 
on the implementation of tfie. policy is direct or indirect, but it is 
not hardKo rtotice when thj^ change occurs. 

The transition from MDTA.t0 CETA saV an increase in the role of 
commurtity-based organizatj[on (CBOs) in provi^* training programs 
which had closer ties to'^disad^^aptaged and minority populations than 
more established in&ti ttitions such as schools. CBOs such as the Urban 
Leagufe ?rwter-JOBS for 'Ptogre&s, Inc* ran training programs; the flow 
of funds/to CBOs for ^hese pro-grams 'increased under C£TA.23 
\' " 

55ps also had close ties with locarl political networks. The tran- 
sition to a decentrali2ed Federal policy, with an increased local role 
fn deciding how funds were to be sperrt, added to the increased role of 
CBOs in providing training services* But the CBOs. were mor^ than al- 
ternative "organisations for providing programs.^' They also delivered 
alternatfve vocational 'curricul*Si, as e^j(^i fiei lay Career Intern Pro- 
gram of the Opportunities^ IncJustralization.Centers'of America. 



The targeting of Federal programs to the disadvantaged and other 
^special populations highlighted a consideration relevant to formulating 
strategies *far providing tra-ining; alternatives to public education 
programs and organizations may be necessary to prepfare special popul?- 

^ tions for employment. For some groups access to the labor market might 
not be best facilitated by the tra^litional means of preparation offered 
by the public scriools--the usual means of entrance being programs run 
by those institutions. Jhe Federal Government had already led in this 
^fe^ with \tr*^dition by establishing under MOTA the skill centers., 
• whi^h hack o^n entry-open exit programs that changed both the time 
required 'for enwlKnent in the schools and the nature of instruc- 
lion. 24 A paradox was thus etierging:* The attegipt to develop a 

I' ccniprehensi ve/OTployment and training policy was increasing the 
competitiofy for Federal dol lars ^among the very organizations frojn whom 
coordination was deemed desiratfle. .Decentralization of administration 
offered by CETA also led to diversification among* varrous deliverers 
and administrative compbaents of ithat policy. As more organizations 
became in\^olved m the delivery of 'vocational educatiqn programs, the 
role 0^ ^public vocational education institutions became more refined. 
The delivery system tfius became more complex, Any consideration of 
|:oordinating vocational* education/wvth the^CETA .system required the 
identification of vocational . education as a curriculum, a program, o^ 
an organisation* The Education Amendments of 1976 required a fourth' 
clarifier: planning. 



Introducing toordlnate^Planning 
of)i97C 



The Education Amendments of '1976^ 



The Etjucation Amefxftne'nts of 19762& moved toward a rrew stage in 
the developmerrt^of * coordinated Federal hunan resources pol.icy between / 
vocational education aod C£TA t)ro9rainsS The formal' language, intr&- • 



duced in -the VEA ^nd In the subsequent amendments to^CETA, specifjed 
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^ cooj^dinated planning between programs' spQnsored by the two acts^. 

^ Perceptions atout vrtiat is coordination to accomplish were many, 
and most departed from the language of the joint mandates introduced in 
the 1976 Education Amendments. At no pottit during the reai^t^^ization 
hearings was coordination With CETA mentioned as a strategy for serving 
the disadvantaged, nor is this contained in the legislation. Moreover, 
the issue of duplication of services is not addressed in .the legisla- 
tion. Program coordination was viewed by t>ie Congress as a function of 
planning, and the mandates for planning address only the use of re- 
sources. But the specific resources to be coordinated are not dis- 
cussed. Beyond the mentioo of a joint planning effort, no value or 
judgment is attached to Victual coordination efforts that emerged. Co- 
ordination as (Mandated is neither jdesrraBle .nor necessary. Although 
the amendments specified an ^'dminist ratine mechanism to coordinate 
planning, tfie Congress did noTspecif^ what the substance of the coor- 
dination effort was to involve. , n. 

The mechanisms for joint planning, which are Ifientioned at several 
places in the legislation, are largely a function oj. State governments. 
Both the 1976 Education Amendments and subsequent 1976 amendments to 
CETA, require an interlocking membership *or a joint representation bey 
tween'the StatQ Advisory CounciJV for Vocational Education (SACVE) and 
the State Manpower Services Council (SMSC,*wl)1ch in the IS^ amendments 
to C£TA became the State Employment and Training CouncilsL SETC). The 
1968 amendments to the vocational education legislationMt^d already 
required that a member of the Statfe Boards of vocational E,ducation 
serve on the SMSCs. §o the foi^mal cross-linking of advisory^. bodies is 
the Veal , innovatioTn. These ^f^ps are to comment on^ each other's 
annual reports and to "Assess tifg extent to which vocational education, 
employment training, vocational^ rehabilitation, and other pragrams 
under this and related Acts represent a consistent, integrated, and 
coordinated approA^^to meeting such needs. "26 7^1 s language is 




incorporated in a parallel ' mar^te that .J s givert ' j6lrf.tly to the 
' National Advisory Council bjf^ocatlonal Education (NACV£\ and the 
National Cpmmlsslon on Employment Policy (formerly the National 
Commission on Manpower Pol icy), 27 both of which ha^e a mandated 
interlocking membership. The two statutes 'do not specify what 
"consistency, integration, and coordHnjation" rjan. 

Further, although the regulations for the VEA state that there is 
tp be no duplication of services between CETA programs and those' spon- 
sored by Federal wcational education monies, neither the regulations 
nor any subsequent documents issued by the Federal government elaborate 
* on "duplication of services." ^ 

• . . . • 

The Congress, further -mandated the establishment of a National 
Occup*at.ional Information Coordinating Committee (NOICC) to create a 
common language of information on program data and employment data To 
"Improve coordination betwee^n, and communication among, administrators 
and planners of ppjgr-ams" authorized "by the VEft atid CETA^28 nOICC 
also provides funds-for a State Oecupational Information Coordinatm'g 
Committee to perform similar functions on the State level. It is pre- 
sutK^d such infonnation will be of assistance to the States in preparing 
annu^al and B-year" plans? especid-ljy with reference to the mandate given^ 
to'tlie State Boards of Vocational Education to 'show the criteria used 
for coordinating vocational education programs with CETA's prime ^pon- 
- sor established tra1n1ngLj»cograms.29 

** • The fact that the VEA and the CETA have different funding, and 
planning cycles is not recognized by-th^ UWs or the acco-fipanying regu- 
lations. This makes any attempt for planning at best difficult. Since 
/ botfi the vocational- education enterprise and CETA system are admini- 
^ stritively diffused a^nd/'cj^entral ized, the joint p]afin1ng exercises can 
b^ ndthi'ng more^ 'than a recognition of the activities of the other, 
' rather than joint schemes on the distribution and use of resources. 
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This, in fact, has been borne out in actual program administration. 
Administering the Planning Requirements 



/ 



Characteristics of .the two systems . CETA and federally-fundee} 
vocational education programs do not share parallel adnti nl strati ve pror 
endures e^thej;* for planning or for channeling resources to initiate 
programs on the local level. Jn v,ocational education, where the know-, 
ledge of Tederal funding is ^nown a year in advance and where the Fed- 
eral dollars are matched by State and local governments at a^/ra.tio of* 
10 to 1,* preparing a plan for the use^ of Federal monies is the duty of 
an administrative entity, separate ivm other State education agencies, 
commonVy called a State Board. While the structure of that board may 
vary from State to State, it has a common function in what the VEA re- 
fers t-o as "sole responsibil ity."30 radical change occurs In the 
administration of vocational education programs from the State to local 
level. On the local level , *publ ic vo^ation^al education is administered 
largely by community colleges and^L^s,^and is geheraljy perceived as a 
,firtrfTiculum offering, While the local program^ may "have a local director 
(ir a person responsible fSr programming, budget and planning authority 
reside with the educational organ^izatioa responsible for* the program. 
This ^ads to different perceptions of, vocational education and pro- 

• duces a shift Jn perception which is crucial for understanding what 
hapfiens^when ^t^tempts are made to coordinate progpms. 

♦ ' ^ ' ' 

CETA acjmini^tr^ctors, foF the purposes of coordination, and in 
keeping with 'their legislation, distinguish vocatWinal education as a 
ourViculum, an organizational^ programmatic, or pi anning resource. 
Their ability to purchase vocational education depends entirely]' on Fed-' 
e(;a1 f^Jnds, whiqh are not forward funded,^ Tlie CETA system IS divided 
into approximately 500 administrative units (th$ pritJ* sponsors) /. which 
^ include State-level components known as balan/ie-of-S^ate primes and run 
by the Governors, but composed largely of county and city units or 
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combinations referred to as consortia. While the SETCs, which are 
responsible for the legislation mandates concerning joint planning, are 
adniinistrati\^l^ parallel to the State Boards for Vocational Education, 
\ most CETA dollars flow directly to local prime sponsors, which are 
responsibJe for planning , for the use of those funds. 

From the perspective pf State planners-in both systems, n» sjmple . 
administrative mechanisms .exist for carrying out coordinated planning 
efforts.- This is clearly one reason why the activity resulting from 
* the 1976 apiendments for joint planning has generally been in compliance 
with the law but has shown little evidence that reflects the real in-' 
tent. of the law. While the legislation intended that most of the ef- • 
fort for coordination would take place in the planning process, the 
laws gi'ves little insight into hpw ihis might be acc(«iipl ished. The re-* 
sponsibil ity ,for assisting the States in implementing the coordination 
provisions was" left- to the Office of Education's Bureau of Occupational 
and.Adylt Education (BOAE). 

Implementing the amendments . The OE regulations, as written by 
BOAE, are concerned with compliance with the Jaw and they are essen- 
tially restatements of the provisions of.the legislation. They do not 
indicate how the commentary by the SMSCs ir' the SACVEs might be used. 
As 'for the 5-year State vocational education plan, the regulations 
merely TncTicate to the State Boards the irif9mi^tion the plans are to 
contain. Fo(> example. Section 104.188 of the regulations requires* only 
. .that the mechanism for establ ishin^ coordination be described. It then* 
adds a concern, not found fn the legislation: "The description shall 
-include the criteria developed to a»o1d duplication under this Act ^nd 
' CETA." 

'Attention to duplication of effort has-been a concern since the 
, original 1962 MDTA 1 eg illation. - It is based on the .assumption that 
similar programs 'are neceS^^arily' wasteful ^nd -it ovei^looks a basic 
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problem of any planned effort to serve a cttpmon population, sucfi as the 
economical 1;^ disadvantaged, that Is not constant and that^^luctuates in 
size: _ The ma-tch between programs and target ^oup Is di*fficult to ef- 
fect. Moreover, the needs of this gr^^p, the common population to be 
served by both VEA and CETA programs, are many, and they go beyond eco- 
nomic concerns to include social and educational ones. " It is quite 
plausible that in certain 'communities, duplicate programs may be neces- 
sary tp re«ch those in need. A federally-funded VEA program 'in schools 
may be identical to one funded by CETA m^a CBO, but the school fprogrm 
wou-ld deal with in-school youth and the CBO program with school drop- 
outs. A mix of servic^ delivery and target population is xompl icated. . 
. tt involves a variety of strategies that are ignored in the simplistic 
notion of "duplication of effdrt." 

.Apart from the monitoring^ activity, produced ' by the regulations, 
the Bureau provided techn.ical assistance to, the States through its CETA 
CoordmatiorMJmt. But, despite all this, the planning requirements 
were''slow to be iraplem^ted^ 'An -early review of selected State plans 
by BOA£ observed: % I * ^ ^ 

f+any State plans seem to have trouble differentiating between- 
mechanisms for coordination, criteria for non-dupl fcation, 
and results of coordination. A few State plans just repeat 
their mechanisms for both criteria and results. Some plans 
say that close cooperation will result in nondupl ication of 
pj-ograms, but they list no cri;teria which explains how dupli- / - 
cations are discovered. 31 • V, 

The Coordination ■ process, as revealed in the State plans, has 
shown little progress since the 1976 Amendments were implemented. Many 
States still refer to "manpower" programs, a fhrase changed to "employ- 
ment and ^training" by the Federal Government in 1978. E.ven in the 1979 
and 1980 .annual planS^ention of coordination is reduced to a few 
paragraphs that- repeat t^e regulations with little thought on how re- 
sources from VEA and CETA might work together. One exception is the 



state of Maine's 1979 annual report, which discusses the CETA set 
asides given to the Gcvernor for vocational education,. Host State 
plans, however, lini>t theij discussion to the provisions .of the VEA. 
This suggests that; the State pi aps represent a poor gauge for determin- 
ing the States' efforts "at coordination. In fiscal year 197S, the 
Governors received $118.4 million from CETA f-or vocational educa- 
tion.-32 Most of these funds or apy activities derWed from thecn 
would not appear ifi a plan require^) by the VEA. 

" ' Planning for coordination is predicated on a knowledge of resource 
availability and of how resources can be. al located, jn line with identi- 
fied needs. On the State level, thfs planning is more difficult , £'han 
developing the* specif icaUons for 'local probative 'because it not only 
requires the signoff of a variety of persons, but it -demands infocnia-, 
tion that is largely nonuniforrn or, worse, undeterm^ed. The States' 
confusion as to how to plan for coordinating Federal resources, as 
specified in the laW, "could have been p/edicted. Not only was the task 
new, and therefore without precedent, but the systems tc^be coordinated 
were, in large measure, d[i'sparate. 

SACVEs AND ^SCs .,^ ^The evidence further suggests that t^g SACVEs 
viewed their mandate for review'loo^ely.' An ex'amination of SACVE annu-^ 
al reports for fiscal year 1976, a year before the amendments were 
Introduced,, shows Only nine SACVEs mentioned coordination with 
CtTA.33 By 1977 , this number had increased by 22, and by 1978 was 
as high as forty-four. It is diffiqult to determine any trends from 
* these reports since the level df coordination at these early stages 
xwere strictly exploratory. That tWs fom of . coordination was a new 
venture -is clearly il lustrateds in a statement from a 1979 NACVE report, 
which noted that some general needs in- this area were a'clearer defini- 
tion of roles, of the . ^duc^ition an^ employment and training systems, 
improv^ collaboration between the, SACVEs and the^SETCs at the plannijig 
stage, and more compatfbility between information systems. 



• The NACVE did not stand al^one in its recommendations. In 1977, a 
stud)- for the National Copni^sjon for Manpower Policy concerning the 
State Manpower Services Qouncils showed that the' role of vocational 
education in the SMSCs w^ only nominal: "Spokesman for this area 
[vocational education] reflected greater alienation from CETA than any 
other group. "35 jj^g report concluded: "Specifically, we foynd both 
vocational education and the councils* [SMSCs] uncertain as to their re- 
lationship. 36 Thts lack of clarity, at worst confusion, illu- 
strates a basic princiffle of the CETA system, quite unlike that, of the 
earlier MDTA rel atiofishlfi^ with vocational education. CETA—more 

^specifically the pr-hn^ sponsor system--contracts with a variety of 
organiz^ions to .provide services t.o meet'the needs of its clients. 
Vocational education is only one of those services.,^This suggests that 
the (joordination process may be much more cross-cutting or matr>xlike 

Vn form -thaii' It was under MDTA. ' • ^ . ^ ' 

. ' • As for the parallel mandate to the NACVE and the National Commis- 
sion pn Employment Policy for a' joint statement on how consistent, in- 
tegrated, anil coordinated programs sponsored under the VEA and related 
acts wer^'^^thTS had not been fulfilled by early 1981, Had it been ful- 
filled, the mandate might have served as a catalyst for better joint 
planning by\the 'States. ' * 

The newness, and therefore unpreciedented nature, of\the mandate 
suggests that any coordination bpt«eet> two organizations' such as the 
SACVEs and the SETCs will ^t best be exploratory'. Roles and functions 
need to be identified befolre resources can be allocated. The effort is 
complicated by the l^ck of dpfinitiorr in the legislation as to, what a 
"consistent, integrated, and coordinated"' approach fon planning the use 
of resources means. The legislation and the regulations leave such in^ 
terprfetation to the States. , • 
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Part; ot the probUm/.espec'*ial ly With respect to the mandate given 
tc'the SACVEs to -review /shd ^ analyze State .employment and training 
' needs, may'h'ave been <Jue to a misperception. of Congressional ■ intent. 
One survey notes tha^, rather than cdwduct a, general review of the 
Stat«s activities in providing Jnformatton, m^ny SACVEs felt that; their 
•task requm'a a detailed ahalysis of^ta and- that- this was better \ 
' suited to the SOICCs'.^ Once .again. th4, lack or c-larity in the 1^76 - 
amendments on fhe task's of the various parti cipants J n .the coordinated 
planning process hindered" ilinplementati on of the legislation. 37 

Ironically, Federal -legislation, ip subcontracting . for program^ 
, development, can not only pro^v^ide additional resources for public voca- * 
tional programs, but can also provide a counterbalancdno public ir^^ti- ' 
^ tutions f<CT access to vocational education and training. For example, 

a student who does not succeed 'in a regular prograij^may have the option ^ 
of 'entering a program that .is run by ■ a public vocational institution 
' ' partially funded by CETA, or of entering a separate program conducted • 
' • by a CBO under CETA sponsorship.'" The CETA system is a remedial and 
compensatory optiorS such it prov+des additional access to voca- 

j 'tional training. .Ideal^, the options for,. access are planned in- a sys- . 
^ t^atic, consistent, atjji sequential manner. This type of planning has 
not yet begun to appear in th^<State vocational education plans, al- 
though an awareness of the need for more responsible planning is -becom- 
ing evident. As the SACVE In North Carolina has observed: "This-Coun- 
' cil believer that the time has come* to move on the goals and recommen- 
dations of the Annual Report of the SETC from a reactive to a proactive 
mode. "'38 

A survey of only 50 prHme sponsors* conducted by the U.S. Confer- ^ 
fence ^f Mayors indicated that most -prime sponsors felt that the full 
range of the areas involving vocatior^l education were represented on ^ 
their local councils and thai "more Wan three out of five prime spoij; ^ 
sors were involved with vocatiohal educat^ in a variety"^6f planning 
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mechanisms in addition to the Prime Sponsor Planning Council^" The 
study further found thait: • / 

■ • Over half of the prime sponsors believe that the elements of 
^ an effective,, comprehensive CETA/vocatlonal education plan- 
ning system have been present in their planning efforts. 39 

Th^ study cited^close working relationship's and open channels of com-, 
munication as the "keys to effective comprehensive planning." 

A cautionary note must be raised regarding such pptimism. If the 
vocational education community and the prime sponsors ?av6 identified 
the elem^ts of a. cottipreh^ve planning system, then progress has been 
made. But like, so .much of ift^ injfo*nnat1on on CETA and vocational edu- 
cation coordination, there is. ^c(^ evidence that the findings of this, 
study are representative of the whole system. Until such evidence.can 
be found, trends, much less typical behavior, cannot be assessed. 

Developing Strategies for Coordination 

The Reinforcing Effects of-YEOPA 

frr 1977, the Congress passed P.L. 95-93, the Youth EmploymCit and 
Demonstration Projec^ti^^ (YEDPA),^as an amendment to Section- 201, 
Title III, of D0L;s^973 (TETA legislation." 'Tills law provided for a 
series, of efforts designed remedy high youth unemployment 

rates.'*0 




The legislation relied heavily on s^jfategies invol ving*educat1onal 
programs "and organisations to have,;^^^gnif1cant'' Jong-term impact on 
the structural unemployment probleiftS' of. j^outh...."^l\ Terms such as 
in-school youth, LEA, high school equivalency programs, vocatiooal and 
'/fostsecondary educational institutions, literacy training", and the like 



^are numerous in the legis*)ation, -Jle^r'ences to vq/cational education 
are not. Except for requesting the assistance of the National Occupa- 
tional Informatipn Coordinating Council, the YEOPA legislation does not 
refer to the VEA, although the local youth advtsory council, estab- 
lished under YEDPA,' is required to have a representative from the locaT 
vocational education council in its membership, 

It is difficult to define how YEDPA affected vocational e<ucation 
programs in public institution^. Much of this probleni centered over 
the meaning assigned to vocational education by the em*ploynieot and 
training community genei*ally and by the U.S. Department of l^bor spe- 
cifically. The term is not defined precisely in the law; for record- 
keeping purposes, it "can cover all occupational classroom trainftig, 
wherever it is conductejl, under the. sponsorship of private or public 
institutrix)ns, agencies, and boards,^ Thu^, the exact role played in 
YEOPA by the public vocational education enterprise is difficult to 
document. This is in contrast 'to the VEA's definition, found .in Sec- 
tion 195, which defines vocational education as "organized educational 
programs which are directly related to the preparation of individuals 
for paid" or unpaid employment, or for additional ■ preparation for a 
career requiring other than a baccalaureate or advanced degree 
Once ag^in, the many facets of vocational education--as a curriculum, a 
program, and or organization— created a problem in assessing its 
impact. 

The Knowledge Development Plan , Despite the lack of clear evi- 
^ence-of YEDPA's effect on vocational education, it Ts not difficult to 
examine on the influence of YEDPA on education programs ,1n general, 
and, by implication, vocational education in particular. A review of 
the Department of Labor' s 'Knowledge Development Plan, an annual docu- 
ment that, although not legislatively mandated, served as a blueprint 
for organizing the^various strategies and information to be collected 
from the YEDPA projects, shows that a variety of educational .interest 
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groups and^ organizations, received YEDPA funds. The Knowledge Develop-* 
ment Plan represented a major Federal effort 'at involving numerous 
agencies and organizations, especi-ally from the education, and eniployr 
ment and training ccJnmuni ties, in a common goal: developing a strategy 
'for sowing,, ^ofv" at least understw^ng, the: issues' in youth 
employment. • ; ♦ ' ^ • ' ^ * 

It should be 'njxted ,that the" process of formulating the Knowledge 
Development Plan p^rr^llelW in part the mandate given. to the NACVE and 
the National Commissipn f oX^mpl oyment Policy in"^Seqtion 162 of the VEA 
for comprehensive assessment of the Federal Government's eniployment and 

^ training needs. However, the Knowled*ge Development PI an was bmited to 
Department of L^bor funds'^nd therefore considered only part of the 
Federal^^Jflrfl^ment'in empl oyment' and training^ Moreover, it was forrnu- 
lated by employment apd training economists who had a limited perspec- 

^ tive on the vari^ty^of prd^rams and kinds of organizations the pla^ 
in vol ved.' • . ' ' - " ' 

Tha-^igni^ficance of the plan for the development of a coordinated 
Federal policy is that it attempted to enact and orchestrate a variety 
of .actors, agencies, and organizations well beyond the normal constitu-' 
ency of the Departi^ent of Labor. In retrospect, this attempt at co.n- 
prehensiveness may .'be, one of YEDPA's most important contributions to/ 
the art of policy, ^rmulati^n. - 

The Knowle.dge Development Plan, with its Imphasis (« demonstration 
project-s, spec1aJ*T^sfiarch studies, and program eitaluat.ion, employed a 
variety df techniques* with education Components. One particular strat- 
egy .that illustrate^ a different way for advancing coordination between 
•CETA monies and edg.Cx»ti^n prograil^^ (not legislativety mandated) is the 
use of third parties as catalysts 'for, program devi^lopiment. A variety 
of groups whose support was perceived as necessary to implement the 
legislation were funded , to provide technical assistance to their 
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rsconstituencles. The resulting efforts, .usually iri the form of reports 
H ort- exemplary or tnodel prog^ams, examined specific admi ni strati v,e con- 
cerns, not identified in the legislation but crucial for the develop- 
ment of local programs. In one case, the Louis'ian* Board of ETementary 
and Secondary Education was funded to prepare a progress report «n - 
coordination of CETA and vpfcational education in that State. The 4ocu- 
ment served to iocre^s.e -contact between members of the various State 
education and employment and training agencies.^'' In Minnesota, 
the State's Youth Employment Education Umt developed a manual explain- 
ing how local schools and agencies might pool money from a variety of 
sources to .dev el op coordinated programs. Although the ^chnical 
assistance e'fforts were^argely information gathering, they created a^ 
process^that ^Increased the number of parties with knowledge of and^ 
partic^/ation In coordinating the activity. 

Federal education agencies also participated in these efforts. 
The Department of Labor funded- Such agencies as the OE'S Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult Education and Tfie Fund for the Improvem'^nt-^of 
Postsecondary Education to develop programs involving CETA coordination 
with education^ largely throughly transfer of funds. Another trans fer^/ 
of DOL funds to an education agency resul ted J^n. the National Institute 
of Education's condufiting an evaluation of the.' Career Intern Program 
be-ing conducted by "the OppOFtunities Industrialization CentVs of 
America, a co<«nunity- based organization. The NO ICC also recetved con- 
^ siderable DOL support. 

N 

Beyond the technical assistance funds provided by^L, such agen- 
cies as, the BOAE and OE's Office of Career Education^were spending 
their own monies to identify exemplary ^effort^ and provide technical 
assistance to State and local .agencies. The National Institute 
of Education increased .its funding for youth po'licy studies. By 
,the late 1970's, the topic of youth >/as a fashionable concern among 
Washington agencies", and as a resuTt, a sizable informal network- of 
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Jhdividiidls represafi'tin^* v|rious. Federil programs was established. 
"Youth Issue? further becajfie' a major social policy issue ia President 
Carter's' reelection campaign. "* 

\ * ' ■ 

Defining Voles and tasks . In large part, these activities were' 
teijiporary in character., ije efforts were designed to collect informa- 
tion on what was judged "to wor!^." In fact, this became the comnon 
mode of presenting^ evi<lenj:e on pr^i*anj coordination. Explanatory evi- 
dence, describing the modal, or typical behavf^r of education organiza- 
tions was never collecte<U Moreover., the costs and' benefits to the 
government, as compared»/6r example, to similar CBO-run programs, was 
not examined in depth. 

While these issues may^seem crucial to the development of a Fed- 
eral polidy for coordinating resources across pieces of legislation, 
answers to'Tguch questions may be largely speculative. For example, 
there are^ currently 16t000 diversely organized local education agencies 
and approximately 500 prime sponsors, whi6h are by design the cerrter of 
decisionmaking i^the CETA System. The sheer Size of these numbers 
suggests that,' under systemajlic inquiry, some basic patterns shouTd 
emerge.' Tl^ potential combfijations and possibilities are enormous, 
but, without repfresentat i ve sampling, an analysis of the activity is 
,^lot feasible. For these reasort^, questions of effectiveness and effi- i 
ciency to a large degree invit^' speculati ve answers. This suggests! 
that any analysis of the YEOPA data as they might reflect coordination 
with public education organizations ma> be biased to the extent that 
evidence for analysis was collectM through inquiries of deinonstration 
efforts that worked well. 

Coordinated efforts are often time consuming. Such efforts re- 
^quire meetings, gaining an operatingf knowledge of other organizations 
or of other leg^islation, and the 'like»t It Js reasonable to assume that 
Y^DPA, despite the incentives to schools it offered, also contained 
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-disincentives, such'as time conswnlng* activities that yield Inefficient 
costs. The extent to which thls^occurs may oh may not be greater than 
the evidence reporting coortjinated efforts. The Knowledge DeveloFent 
Plan only produced evidence on the extent to which coordination could 
occur. " It was able fo Identify poislblVltles fo'f encouraging coordina- 
tion, but that clearly^s very. different from^ actual ly reporting level , 
<5f coordination efforts. » ' 

Another way 5f viewing the Impact of YEOPA 1^ to observe that the 
Federal Government under YEDPA was beginning to Identify. a fundamental 
^fact (^ureaucratlc life for the coordination of education and employ- 
ment and training programs; the overlap among Federal, State, and 
local programs 1r-a labyrinth of legislation, regulations, and policy. 
Although different laws ma^ h&v^;, similar goals, these laws may be ad- 
, ministered In different ways by different agencies. What happened 
'^under YEDPA was strikingly similar— although with lesser Federal fund- 
•«ing and therefore less 1htens1ty--to what happened with HDTA and voca- 
tional education coordination In the I960's. The 'federal Government 
became Involved In mapping exercises, designed to record the topography 
of the logistical systems--agenc1es, organizations, and the 11ke--1n- 
volved in the coordination effort. In the first stage, planning and 
implementing" program coordination requlred.a knowledge of unknown areas, 
administered by agencle^s not, familiar with each other's operating 
procedures. It was^not unusual to flfrd- federal ^offlcial-s or thejr 
contractors making' site visits to locdl YEDPA programs to determine 
what efforts wer.e being made 4nd to collect Information on ^those 
efforts for^ater dissemination. These efforts became common during 
.the Implementation t)f YEOPA. *7 ' .. 

Such mapping; exercise tnay have had an Indirect effect on the 
. joint legislative planning requ1rements~^etween 'CETA and vocational 
education, for YEDPA's Intent closely . reflect^ the goal s^^of/€he 1976 
Amendments for coordination.. To the degree that this happened, YEDPA 
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"did affet't vocational' education. 

■ / * * ' 

Less direct support, though, 1$ found in terms of the effect of 
YEOPA on the deliverers of public vocational education programs: the 
schools and postsecondary institutions. 

. .. . / 

The 22X set aside . The provision in YEOPA with the greatest/ 
potential for coordination with education appears in Section 343(d}(2}, 
which requires that 22 percent -of the funds available to prime sponsors 
uttder Section 343(a)(1) "shall be used for programs for in-school youth 
carried out pursuant 'to agreements between prime sponsor and local edu- 
cation-agencies." In fiscal year 1980, the 22-percent set aside in- 
volved $114 minion dollars. This particular strategy d^erves 
further discussion because these agreements became a fnajor topic in 
analyzing activities included for funding in the Knowledge Development 
Plan. This strategy is further defined by ter^^'in- school." The CETA 
legislation and accompanying regalations distinguishes among three dif-^ 
ferent "in-school" classifications; i/^c hool , "the -status of being 
enrolled full time and attending an elementary, secondary, trade, 'tech- 
nical or ^vocational school, a college, including a junior coMunity cxt 
university,..."; in>school programs , 'a program >>hich provides -either » 
or both career employment experience and transition services to in- 
school youth"; and^ in-schooT youth , "a person age 14-21 who is current- 
ly enrolled full-time in, and^attending, a secondary, trade, technical, 
or vocational school or junior or community college or is scheduled to 
attend., ."or has not completed high school and is scheduled to attend^., 
a- program leading to a secondary school diploma or its equi valent*"49 
These different definitions lead to very different means for assessing 
coordination strategies. 

For the purposes of analysis, it is difficult to separate a pro- 
gram from a population served. .Moreover, it is clear from the three 
definitions', that accounting accurately for the role of vocational 
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education U servi^ the needs of in-school youth is impossible \sing 
YEOPA data Since Vne Department of Labor does not coWect data that 
aggregate in-school youth by types of program that .correspond to voca- 
tional education as defined by the VEA. Further, while the CETA legis- 
Ution uses the Vocational Education Act's definition of a LEA, the law 
'uses the Elementary and Secondary Education Act' s definition of -an LEA 
for , the purposes of spending, the 22-percent ,5et aside. This, sj." 
effect, limits the role of comfminity and junior colleges, although tne 
OETA regulations db allow for LEAs to subcontract the set-asidfe funds 
with those institutions. This strategy of adopting diff^erent 
defi'nitiofts was by design: ^ • 

t 

i 

Our thinking was that prime sponsors should be forced to aj: 
least-^ down with public schools rather than avoiding them 
"^yqoVig to the community college. We are not discouraging 
activities with these institutions and expect that wUh the 
other 78 percent of the' funds these can be financed. But we 
certainly want to achieve public school-CETA linkage as a 
iTiiniiiium.^^ 
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The Utility of the Public Education System 

The YEOPA strategy reviewed public schools as a fundamental ele- 
ment- in the strategy for eliminating youth unemployment, but'how well 
YEOPA succeeded in accomplishing the linkage between schools and prime 
sponsors under the set aside is questionable. Tha school systems only 
haHo agree how the set-aside funds wer6 to be spent. Ttie monies did 
not go to the schools; they went to a population served by th^ schools. 
Therefore, in theory, the schools could agree that the set aside shguld 
be used to establish education programs in community ba^ed organiza- 
tions, or,' as was often the case in practice, to provide stipends for 
participants in programs. One report suggests that stipends became the 
major use of the set-aside funds. 51 

* 

The monies targeted to 'In-school populations were use4 for a 
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variety flf purposes by the prime sponsors. };or example, in fiscal year 

1979, a consortiura of LEAs and the prime sponsor in Utah ^located ^5 * 

percent of their YEDPA monies to i^-school ^outh, targeting^on school 

dropout^ and potential dropouts. 52 In other places, programs were ' 

not run, but stipends were paid or counseKng services provided with 

lesser percentages of the.moa^es^ailable. * . ' *) 

The set aside created an awareness of a problem, youth unemploy- 
. ment, and of the role that an organization, the school, could play m 
attempting -to salve thi s^ problem^ it is unlikely that the set aside 
created permanent changes in the ways the schpols operated ♦ 53 / j^e 
set asides were found to act as an incentive, but the effects were 
viewed as modest since nany differences existed in the^ way fxrime spon- 
. so.rs and schools operated. 54 under CETA, the problems observed 
. in establishing YEDPA programs in schools we,re largely administrative. 
Re^hing agreement between pr^ime sponsors and school administratoT5\'on 
what academic should be given for work experience, scheduling, 

extending the saiool day, and delivery requirements for graduation be- 
came issues \ th^ implementation of YE-OPA programs. 55 j^ese same 
concerns, became prominent topics for the Federal Government's technical ^ 
• assistance effort in support of YEDPA. 

In retrospect, the effects of the set aside should have been an- 
ticipated. Given the size of the public education jenterprise and the 
discretionary nature of the limited YEDPA funds, the results would have 
to be mixed. Moreover, .since one prime sponsor serves many sthool 
systems, funding patterns would be uneven. In fact, due to the Ian- 
giliige of the legislation,, i^ is entirely believable that many LEAs that 
have in-school population^ supported by YE^A do - not receive YEOPA 
funds. 56 Add^d iq ^hei differences an\9ng federally-established 
funding, planning, and operating schedules, were disincentives for col- 
l^oration among prime sponsors and L€As that were present in the leg- 
isht^bn. ^ 

" J ■ - _ ' ■ 
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Another difference outside the domain of law stems from the char- 
acteristics of the organizations urged to dollaborate. Schools func- 
tion largely as preventive ^mechanisms structured to serve a general 
population. Each year theyfprocess large numbers of " individual s with 
•the intent of providing them with certain skills for entering adult 
life.*^^ While dropout rate> in certain areas may argue the validi- 
ty of thisj purpose, it is still how most Americans view the public 
education enterprise. 

CETA programs function "as remedial effofts fpr a specific target 
population, the economically disadvantaged. The task of the prime 
spojisot^ is largely qualitative, concerned with a selected population's 
achievlTig minimum standards.. Indeed, the YEDPA legislation suggests, 
or at least implies, that for ^ economically disadvantaged youth, 
the schools may not be the best providers of education and ■ training, 
-^je search for alternative solutions for. this population was one of 
YEOPA's goals. 58 

This is not to suggest that the schools are not involved in reme-* 
diation. Indeed, the major Federal involvement in education, the EJe- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, is compensatory in function-a 
fact recognized in t"he YEDPA definition of^an LEA. The differences 
between the administration of ESEA and YEpPA monies stem from the in- 
volvement of different actors' and different agencies. Moreover, ESEA^ 
funds are- far less discretionary in utilization and more specific in 
purpose than YEDPA funds. 

lo the implementation of the ESEA legislation, the Federal govern- 
ment, made a large investment in intrmiucing compensatory programs into 
secondary schools and how to create changes in the way schools oper- 
ate. 59 These findings are not reported in the various government 
documents describing YEDPA implementation. This suggests that the 
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grams that were' d^vel oped by the employment and tralntng community to 
utilize the resources of the schools In implementing YEDPA lacked kflovy- 
ledge of how schools operate. It also lendf support to the notion that 
any party involved in the operation of programs should be asked to par- 
ticipate in program planning, be it the schools, vocational .reha'bil Ita-- 
tion agencies, or other resources— a principle relevant to the CETA/VEA 
joint legislative mandates for coordination. 

The Agreements Process 

The CETA legislation Is designed, according its Statement of Pur- 



pose: 



to provide for the tnaximurn feasible coordination of plan, 
programs, and activities under this Act with economic ' * 
development, community development, and related -activities 
such as vocational education, vocational rehabilitation, 
public assistance, self employment training, and social 
service programs.^" 

CETA,prime sponsors are essentially the brokers, of Federal funds. 
They receive monies to be spent on the needs of a "specific population, 
and they distribute those monies to organizations that can provide the 
services to meet those needs. The agreement process Is the administra- 
tive mechanism. used to provide the necessary services. Agreements may 
be financial, as in the case of a contract with an LEA that provides 
stipends for in-school ^ youth. Agreements also take other forms, such 
as memorandum of understanding qr grants. Education agencies are only 
one of many kinds of organizations that prime sponsors write agreement^ 
with. For a variety of reasons. It may be mor^ desirable to the CETA 
prime sponsor to chose a CBO or a private training facility o9er an 
LEA. * 

■ 

To simplify the accounting of funds, the Department of Labor's 
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management information system holds prime sponsors accountable for 
money spent on populations and programs, but^ not for th^ kinds of 
organizations that deliver those- services. The number of agreements 
that pri'me sponsors enter into is not minor. In fiscal years 1975 and 
1976, for ejcampie, th*e State of West Virginia entered into 536 funded 
contracts that enrolled 3,188 individuals in Wthe-job training.61^ 
The 1978 Michigan Employment and Training Service. Council 's Report to 
-the Governor shows that 529 contracts and agreements vrere made^^^yjhe. 
State's 22 prime sponsors with various ^^^^M^^^^^--^^'^^^'^^^^^^^ 
cation^ agencies or institutionj,.*^-*nrTTrTmore Vecent . that ex- 

.amined CETA's relationship to vocational education, 50_pr1me sponsors 
reported the following "counts of agreements with public vocational 

' education agencies and institutions:^^ 



DISTRIBUTION OF AGREEMENTS, AMONG 50 SELECTED PRIME SPONSORS WITH 
PUBLIC VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AGENCIES AND INSTITUTIONS 



Form of ' 
Agreement 

Contracjt 
Grant < 
Memorandiw of-* 
Understanding 

Other 
TOTAL 



Total Financial 
Agreements 

667 
25 . 

140 " 
16 

848 



Tota.l Nonfinancial 

Agreements 

37 
2 

226 
95 ■ 

360 



Source: U.S. Conference of Mayors. CETA/Vocatio nal Education 
Coordination: A Status Report 

Given the potenti-al number. of agencies apart from educational ones 
involved in CETA prograflls. the total number of agreements written must 
be well into the tens of thousands." It is difficult to answer ques- 
tions regarding the benefits and costs of writing these agreements 
since inforffla*4on on them is not collected either by the. Department of 
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Labor or its regional offices—kijowledge of the agreenents process can 
only be assessed by examining, an individual prime sponsor's files. 
This raises a central pro^^lp for any planning acti\rlty that specifies 
coordinated program strategies regarding the fit between kinds of needs 
to be met and agencies used to meet those nee<is. Does i functional re- 
lationship exist?63 Evidence on this point is ^x/remely ,limited, 
but unlike the early years of C£TA, when niost prime Sponsor decision- 
aking was significantly s^aped ty day-to-day. lifll/ticaj considera- 
ions;^^ later evidence from a study of Ohio priie sponsors found 
that the choice of the ser.vix:e deliverers was being determined, by the 
client population served, 65 

«» 

The notion of whether a- functional relationship found to be reli- 
able or patterned exists has obvious implications' for the development 
of Federal policy. This connection, though, is more complex than 
matching individuals with organizations. For example, it has been 
argued tlrat^ne of th6 oest Insurances against youth unemployment is 
having youth remain in^school. In terms of what works best for whom, 
it is further argued that vocational education appears to have promise 
only when it is highly likely that the student will have access to job 
opportunities upon completion ,of the program. 66 while this may 
seem so obvious that it hardly deserves mention, it does suggest* a 
central problem in any comprehensive planning strategy that depends on 
^rdinated efforts: what are the bounds or limits to be placed on the 
effort being plan^ For example, if vocati^>nal education is most 
promising when jobs are avatlable, to what extent should coordination 
b^Uween vocational education and CET^ programs include Job placement? 

( 

Tiie question is not academic for some contracts between a prime 
sponsor and a school for a vocational training .program require that the 
school plaW a certain percentage of students in the program in Jobs. 
In fact, a separate body of literature exists on this issue, which i> 
frequently referred to as the "school-to-work transition. "67 it is 
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based on the perception that some patterned behavior or logical and 
ordered activity takes place when an individual , leaves school and seeks 
employment. It further assumes that a. series of linkages among organi- 
zations, can be crea^ to facilitate this process. Th^ YEOPA Knowledge^ 
Development Plan outlined /and explored what the^e strategTes might be*' ft 
an'a .reported some very Atative findings; for example, "the highly 
linked projects appear to be those more oriented to intermedia.ting. Be- 
tween youth and the labor market, while the less linked projects are 
those -focusing on t^uman resource development ^to prepare Aith to better 
compete in\he labor mai4et."68 The evidehce suggests that the 
'level of linkage' a project has can have an impaction the outcom^ for^ 
• individuals enroHed, in the program. This raises a variety of c^ue^- 
tions that ^affect planning. How comprehensive a*prOject is and how 
marty liokages among different kinds of agencies are developed depend on 
the aims for the proj-ect 4nd thus^oij the planning process. By implica- 
ti<Jn, coordinated activity can be viewed as functional in, nature. The 
^ .character 'and shape that these linkages would take is still intuitive 
and 'conjectural , although a reanalysis of the data collected under 
" YEDPA that is currently underway may provide some definitive informa- 
' ,tion on the" kind (Sff linkages to foster by agreements. 69 Limita- 
tions on the effectiveness, of the ijeployment and the resulting effi- 
ciency of agreements exists and needs to be recognized. Coordination 
may not be the urtiversal means for developing a solution to youth 4in- 
employment. The Federal Government has yet to extend its efforts in 
. promoti^ng coordination to examine these issues. 

A; 

Reaythorhing CETA in 1978 
Refinihg the Relationship * \ 

In 1978, Congress reauthorized the. CffTA legislation. 70 in 
this legislation, the Governors' set aside /or vocational education was 
increased to 6 percent, ..greater involvement of- the private .sector in 

I 
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CETA programs was promoted, and YEDPA wa^left unchanged. The varie- 
ties of and references to educational programs and organizations were 
more numerous in the 1978 Amendments than in previous leg^islation. The 
1976 amendments -ere left intact,, although the Congress replaced the 
word "manpower" with the phrase "employment and training." Further, 
the Congress, attempted to' clarify"^ the legislatipn by rearranging 
titles. These latter two actions fi>ade any, cortiparispn of CETA with 
vocational education programs before and after 1978 a much, more ej^act-- 
^lUrg^ procedure since the information no longer shared a common base for' 
identffication. But the major changes to C|TA were outside the realm 
of coordination, involving tightening eligibility requirements and mon- 
itapiD9-^s terns. Public service employment was coupled with training 
programs. This had a direct effect on education since many public 
service employees were assigned to schools, afid an indirect e/fect on 
vocational education since the schools often contracted to train these 
employees. , ^ 

At the time of reauthorization, joint CETA/VEA representation on 
Statg planning committees had become common. It appears that specific 
roles of each committee were being defined. There Js no evldenc^e 
fhougfl that these efforts went beyond the acknowledgment of each* 
other's plan. The main effort seemed to be the exchange of infonnation 
between the two Councils. Problems in coordination planning ex- 
isted, and some were directly attributed to the Federal legislation:' 
the differences between vocational education and^ETA^in planning and 
funding cycles for any fiscal year.^^ It appears that the funds 
available to the States under CETA reinforced the joint CETA/VEA plan- 

• ning efforts since the same agencies who planned' were, involved in the 
distribution of dollars. Numerous, States prepared reports, for exam- 

'ple the Pennsylvania Department of Labor rfnd Jirdustry funded the" 
State's Department of Education to* conduct a survey on how to improve 
education and CETA linkages within the State. ^3 state vocational 
edu<^1on departments not only participated in the 6-perceaiK^unds, but 



j8lso.in the other funds iTade available und^i; CETA to 'the Goveraors such 
as- the Governor' i^-percent funds to promote linkage among State 
agencies and theTspecial A^percent funds for coordination according to 
the 12 special activities mentioned in Section 105 of the CETA legisla- - 
tion.?4 ^ . 

Characteristically, the monies were spent in many ways. Such 
diversity is'cociroon in the use of the Governors*- CETA funds. .Yet, re- 
views indicate some -differently on across the three categories of 
funds.' For example, the 1-percent monies frequently a/e not ^ceived 
by State vocational education agencies, but wh^n they are, they are 
often used to reduce administrative barriers. These funds might be 
used, for exampU, to resolve scheduling differences by creating open 
entry and exit training programs in vocational education orJ;o estab- 
lishing regional. State pi acement -officers in education institutions. 
The flexibility of" these funds is shown by the one State that uspd the 
1 percent.monies to pay for the staff of a research project on coordi- 
nation that was" funded by the 'A-percent monies/. The 4-percent monies 
are also found to support programs on research and development, such as 
grants to SOICCs, ratier than for direct coordination activity. 75 
The 6-percent monies were required by law to be used for* vocational 
education. The Federal administrative procedu^ for these monies, 
established in the 1973 Act, did not change in the- 1978 amendments. 
The administration of these dollars on the State level sh^wd a great 
variance, wiith some State vocational e^cation_^ agencies reporting as 
many as 10 staff persons dealing, with CETA- coordination. 76 jhe 
discretionary use' of these funds is exempl ified. bi one. State that con- 
tains a single CETA prime sponsor, '^hat State' svocational educatjon- 
agency efitabfished a three member staff to .administer the 6-percent 
monies. The same staff alSo administers the^ YEDPA 22-percent set 
aside.' Moreover, in this particular State, the. prime sponsor combines 
X-the 6-percent >unds\ the 22-percent set aside for CETA clients, and VEA 
dollars to run ^'skills center. Such combinations are^ly unfque. 
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The legisrativ^ly mandated agreemerfts between State- level CETA and 
vocational education agencies were' not always the smoothest mechanism 
for spending the 6-percent monies. Constraints such as the differences 
In funding and planning cycles, as wll as the unpredictableness-of iHw 
amount of 6-percent moni&a, created obvious difficulties. More subtle, 
-but equally aetrimeiatal , were the. different operating styles of the 
agencies responsible for the administration of the funds and their per- 
ceptions of b6w the monies were to be spent. Some of these differences 
and imp&rceptions stemmed from the late 1960's, wh'en the community 
action -agencies, later "replaced by prime sponsors under CETA, viewed 
granting monies to more traditional administr|tive^units such as State 
vocational education agencies a political concession. Other differ- 
ences ;we re Caused by disputes ^ver the jjurpose of the funds: to pro- 
mote communication an4 coordination or to pay for stipends, or could 
they be better spent by directly * funding prime soonsors to purchase 
vocational- education services from schools? In some States such prob- 
lems resulted in difficulties it! 'wi^itlng', agreements, and consequently, 
funds '.had to be carried over fr^' one year to ^he next. 77 such 
difficulties, in large measure, st^tmed from "CETA, a Federal experimefttr- 
in the flfexib^jity of program^Jmini strati on which was accomfranied by a 
lack of direction frotrt the Federal "government as to what was permitted 
by that flexibility. - : * ^ „ 

Still, by the 1978^.reabUorizatS^ of" CETA, more communication be- 
tween the education arid CET^ systems was faking plface than at any time 
in the 20 year history of Congressional ly.*^ncouraged coordination. The 
efforts weni far beyonj the 1976 amendments to thefVocational Education 
ftct, which* were perhaps the least incentive^ for. coordination, since 
the potential for additional Federal money" for funding vocatjjinal edu- 
catlofi programs wa-s *inspi red by the CETA legislation's discretionary 
ability to make financi^ contracts. ^ . 

- , ■ ' { •» 



The FTfifw of Funds 



One the the bask questions in the analysis of a Federal pro- 
gram-for what are the dollars used--in this case cannot be answered. 
-The flow of dollars between CETA prime sponsors and vocational educa- 
tion programs, cannot be calculated on this level of analysis. Such 
accounting would require aggregating dcHlars across a series of infor- 
mation bases th^at -use inconsistent definitions of populations, organi- 
zational affili'ations, and programs. {The two CETA definitions Qf a 

* local education agency clearly illustrate this.). These .definitions are 
designed to assess the goal structure of the legislation, which differs 
from issues of program -eoor^i nation. 'Coordination is merely a means 
for accomplishing goals. As presented in the legislation, coordination 
is largely ^ symbolic mechanism since its enforcement and assessment 
were not addressed by the Congress. Moreover, the statutes clearly 
speak to a coordination of • nonf inancial resources such as staff capa- 

- bilities, curriculum development facilities, and planning strategies- 
surrogates for Federal dol-lars. Except for discretionary dollars, no 
VEA funds are-involved In coordinated activity. Only the CETA legisla- 
tion makes funds available for programmatic purposes, tn ■ the case of^ 
the Goverhor's set aside, these are the only doltars in^CETA specifi- 
cally for vocational education. In fact, at no other point in the 
entire CETA legislation is' an education program or organization mandat- 

• ed to become recipient af CETA funds. Any other funds for 'voca- 
fionareducatkn^or education in general are given at the discretion of 
the Governor or, as is more typically the 'case, the prime sponsor. 
This follows from the basic' strategy of the legislation, which is to 
permit local authortties to manage programs and select' service 
deliveries, including vocational education. 

I 

For an analysis of program coordination, it is perhaps more appro- 
T^priate to examine the ways in which coordination takes place rather 
\ than to focus on the amount of. dollars. Witbin certain ttonstraints, 
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the^flow of dollars from CETA to edlicatlon programs can be crudely es- 
timated. However, judging the Involvement of Individual prime sponsors 
in any such transfer is purely speculative, providing such Information 
since. records are mairttained only on' the local level. This Is a real 
problem since most of the flow of funds to education occurs loca'lly. 

One of the best means for examining the flow of funds is to look 
at those tlUes of CETA which allow for 'financial transfers. While 
this) method indicates the legislative provisions that lead to coordina- 
jption through the transfer of funds, it does not identify how the fuiK^s" 
are used. Another drawback to this approach is the previously cited 
definitional differences within the CETA system. Another is that the 
necessary loformatipn must be compiled from a variety of sources, pri^r 
to and after, the 1978 reauthorizatio^. Cumulative estimates are, 
J therefore, not feasible. 

Title II of the CETA legislation (Title I 'of the original 1973 
Act) deals with comprehensive employment arvd training programs. This 
ts the largest title of the CETA legislation which in fiscal year 1980 
had a budget authority of $2,054 bill ion. jhis same title con- 
tains the Governor's set aside for vocational education. A recent 
analysts by the Department o.f Labor shows that from fiscal year 1973 to 
fiscal year 1978, when the Governor's sfet aside was still at the 5-per- 
cent level, a total of $360.3 millions was distributed. In fiscal year 
1978 alone, the set aside amounted to $111.4 mill ion. 79 Another 
way^o examine this sum Is that it represents only 6.3S of the funds in 
, fiscal year 1978 available under this title for classroom training. 

However, classroom training as defined by the Department of Labor 
IS "not synonymous with public school education programs'. Rather, it Is 
"any training" of the typ« normally conducted "in an institutional' set- 
ting, including vocational education, that is designed to provide indi- 
vidijals with the tecljnical skills and information required to perform a 
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specific job or groups of jobs?5fr in fiscal year 1978, prime 
sponsors received $754.3 million for classroom training. These monies 
were distributed, primarily through prime sponsor contracts, to the 
variety of Institutions conducting classroom training. Thus, although 
the- potential invoWement of the-schools was large, the actual involve- 
ment cannot be estimated. ^ - 

Public school education can also receive \ijnds under Title III of 
CETA, which prd©aes training 'services for special populations -sucl^ as 
Indians, migrants, and older workers. Although it has been documented 
that schools are used to provide the training services,81 estimates 
of the amounts -given to the schools cannot be derived, because the Title 
III funds are not 'al located according to the kinds of organizations . 
that conduct the training, 

^ Title rv of the CETA legislation encompasses the YEOPA youth pro- 
grams. The only educatfbn set aside is for in-school youth, but once 
again, prime sponsors can choose to devote more funds for education 
functions. The budget; authority for YEDPA was $826' million in fiscal 
year 1980.^2 j^;;. sum does not include the Job torps or the Youth 
Conservation Corps, other CETA programs that include youth in enroll- 
ments. 

Public 'service employment is found in two sections of the CETA^f 
legislation. Title VI, counter-cyclical public service emplbyment', in 
fiscal year 1979 consisted of 3.3 biVl.ion dollars; Title II-D, transi- 
yonal employment opportunities for the economically disadvantaged, in 
fiscal year 1979 accounted for $1.8 billion dollars. Public service 
employment, commonlynermed PSE, in fiscal year 1979 became the largest 
CETA program accounting for 54 percent of CETA oUtlays.^Prime sponsors 
would frequently assign public service employees to public schools or 
other agencies. -The schools would use the employees for general 
maintenance tasks and Hor tasks such as transportation and library 
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aides. In some cases, the schools would provide training for these 
employees. When CETA was^ reauthorized , the term "m-schooV was added 
to the eligibility requirements so public service employment • funds 
could be mixed with TUle II monies to provide more work Study 
programs. 83 One estimate for fiscal year 1979 indicates tbat $480 
million was being transferred ^ to public education institutions for 
public service einployment from Titles II-D and IV.^* . ^ithough this 
is a large sum, its impact on education may be misleading. While the 
money went into tEAs-, it did not necessarily go to -vocational education 
^programs. Moreover, most of the funds were used for support or 
maintenance; .only 6 percent of tha PSE employees in public education 
institutions were involved in teaching-related activities. 

None of th^ CETA funding js permanent. The funding fluctuates 
each year accorting to Congressional ly-inposed funding levels and the 
contracting decisions of the vaVious prime sponsors. This has generat- 
ed a great deal of interest on the part of the education constituencies 
affected. Reports produced by these groups are in large measure biased 
by the perspectives of the various groups conducting the studies. In 
1978, the Wisconsin ^tate Research Coordinating Unit, a State organiza- 
tion mandated by the VEA, asked the State' and territorial 'drrectors of 
vocational education to report the amount of CETA dollars administered 
or expected tg be administered by their ^tate departments of vocational 
educatTon dur-ing the fiscal year 1978. The 54 directors that responded 
indicated that $152 mijlion^of CETA funds were administered op used by 
tjfe State directors for vocational education programs'T^ The largest 
proportion was obviously the Governor's 5-percent set aside for voca- 
tional* education. When these same persons were asked to estimate the 
amount of CETA funds received by LEAs dirSctly from prime sponsors, the 
%} directors who responded reported an amount of almost $210.6 
mmion.86 None of this- money was mandated by legislation. What 
is most striking about this figure is that it underreports CETA funds y 
used by public education organizations. Clearly, by even the mostU^ 
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conservative estlffStes, m flow x)f CEJA dollars into educational 
institutions and programs is very large. 

The Omnibus .Reconciliation Act of 1981, as detailed In the Confer- 
ence Report, suggests that changes may occur in these funding patterns. 
That bill removes the separate categories for the Governor's grants and 
reduces the tot^T sum for their use from 12 to 10.5 perce^. *T^is 
means that State vocational education agencies will be^ in potential 
competition for reduced" fund ijig with other State agencies, including In 
SETCs, whose fund? are also controlled by the Governor. The same bill 
eliminates public service efnployment from CETA and deletes the mainten- 
ance of effort for youth ^lause under Title II. Jhis could affect the 
flow of' funds for youth and, by implication, the funds for LEAs. Fur- 
thermore, these changes are concerned with authorization for appropria- 
tion, not the Congress's appropriation level. The authorization bin 
allows! approximately $3.8 billion for training purposes under CETA. 

The Consequenc'es of Coordinating Solutions. 
Pooling jlesoiu^es As a Coordination Strategy ^ ' ^ 

'Coordination between education and employment and training pro- 
grams IS difficult to achieve because the systemsto be coordinated are 
diverse, fragmented, and cotnplex. In a broad sense, coordination im- 
plies an alignment or a'ssociation. Within" education, coordination has 
become a term commonly, if not too readily, used as a synonym for such 
associations (also referred to as linkage, coupling, "or articulation). 
Too often, the idea of coordination has an implicit valqe attached, io 
It. Much coordination is seen as positive. Its lack is viewed as neg- 
ative. Moreover, it is often perceived as a joint process, prime spon- 
' sors and LEAS acting \n unison. This ignores the fact that /lelegating 
authority or responsibility for a taik-a principaU inherent in much of 
the legisl'ation-Tcan be a more jefficient mechanism than a united 
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effort. This perspective also ignores any questions that consider the 
costs and tfie benefits of coordination strategies.' 

" Except for specifying certain planniiig requirements, the Congress 
IS purely suggestive in terms of coordnnation mandates between the VEA 
^nd CETA. One way to avoid misreading thetlegislatior* is to v^rew coor- 
dination as an .association formed to pool -resources in order to accom- 
plish certain tasks related to that association. This definition is 
derived directi/ from^how coordination is used, under both laws, which 
involves the application of resources to a'reas and individuals in need 
of those resources. Inherent in this definition is theJ problem 9f 
flexibility. Since the resources do exist,- the issue becomes how easi- 
ly they can be combined and coordinated. Historically, coordination 
•efforts have forcused on questions of flexibility tha^ .are largely 
adjnini Strati ve copcerns* 

This perspective is particularly useful for understanding how 
Federal programs operate on the local level. The concern on all levels 
-^of government is how to fit Federal programs with other applicable 
State -and Ji^cal "Resources to meet loc^l needs--an approach that 
reverses the Federal perspective. Jor example,. Federal vocational 
education ^d CETA monies are often used with other monies to develop 
programs.^Fln Modesto, California, the cUy schools entered into an 
agreement with the county CETA prime sponsor and the California 
Department of Rehabilitation to establish and maintain *a career 
vocational evaluation center designed to assess handicapped pupils' 
eiflployabil ity skills. 87 ^ 

Federal vocational education and CETA-doUars Jiava^also been used 
^by schools to develop programs that combine resources" from community 
development block grant monies, Title XX of the Social Security Act, 
ESEA funds, and various 'state, local, and pTIvate funds. The Economic 
Development Administration and the various f^gional' commissioi^s (nay jil- 
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so provide revenues to develop programs.^^ Moreover^ these com- 
bined funds may be targeted on a variety of individuals and operated, 
according to one accou^^t, by no less than 12 different kinds of educa- 
tion agencies that deal with vocational 'education. 89 In Hartford, 
Connecticut: the' school ,jsy stem created an alternative vocational pro- 
gram that Involves 11 different funding sources. Such ingenuity 
requires the ability to pool monies with differing application, report- 
ing, and fiscal cycles.* In theory, the po ollng^ of funds is feasible. 
In practice, those same funds may not ha v /the administrative flexibil- 
ity necessary for^ the efficient operation crf-e-pfog ram. 

The flexibility of financial resources varies according tO" the re- 
cipient of the funds, the purposes for which they are to* be spent, and ' 
the amount available. Thfe process 'is complicated by the intervention 
of State and local laws,^! and the constraints in the pperation of 
grants-in-aid programs by the Constftution and the courts. ^For 
example, many target populations are eligible to receive funds under 
more than one Federal statute. This is the case for'those economically 
disadvantaged individuals- who fit both the Vocational Education Act and 
CETA's different definitions of economically disadvantaged. This 
Is even greater for handicapped individuals -who are or are not eligible 
for f<nTds depending upon whether the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act, the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, or. the Vocational Edu- 
' cation Act definition of a handicapped individual is used. Even when 
there Is a fit across definitions,, a problem can occur, because differ- 
ent sources of funds are to be used for different purposes. The need 
to fit together the purposes of legislation is shown, for example, « 
under the CETA Title VI public service job monies, wljich may be matched 
by vocaMonal education monies and other C£TA dollars to providfe train- 
ing programs for schopl employees- Pooling funds effectively requires 
that this be done efflclentTy, and some funds may not be worth the ef- 
fort. For example, VEA dollars for economically disadvantaged persons 
are distributed to the States and then^o LEAs. These funds require a 
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50 percent match at the State or local level. Moreover, the Federal 
VEA funds can onlj^ be used to pa^ for the excess* cost above the regular 
cost of maintaining an individual In a program. CETA dollars, on the 
other hand, go .directly to local prime sponsors who distribute the 
monies to contractors for programs where no matching dollars are re- 
quired* 

Following enactment of the Education Amendments of 1976, organiza- 
tions on different levels of government prepared a series of documents 
that dct as a guide for pooling monies and resources to develop Jocal 
programs. These documents are remarkably varied not only in topic but 
also in terms of who developed them. For example, OVAE's program on 
corrections education has prepared a resource guide to over 50 Federal 
iirograms that can be used to develop education programs In correctional 
institutions. The guide further enumerates how to apply for these pro- 
grams. The Women's Burea^ at the Department of Labor produced a 
guide to CETA that is frequently used by education organi;fations in 
developing CETA programs for women The California State Advis- 
ory Council on Vocational Education prepared a guide for developing 
cqiTiprehensive vocational services. This guTde- lists some 60 Federal 
programs that can be linked into a cwprehensi ve^ del i very system on the 
local level, and ^slng a matrix format, discusses relationships among 
expenditures categories. 9^ jhe format is very similar to one 
developed by the Minnesota Manpower Council to implement ^ YEDPA pro- 
grams.^' ^ * , " " 

Although this is not an exhaustive list, the diversity of these 
few documents suggests that the various organizations and agencies in- 
volved in developing coordinated programs are having similar problems. 
Any coordinated activity assumes that 4 natural relationship exists be- 
tween thlf phenomena being coordinated. Since so many of the observed 
efforts are not prescribed by the legislation, this assumption seems to 
hold. How well the statutes are able to build on those natural pat- 
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terns is a different kind of question. 

• # 

The preface for this paper argues that many of the difficulties, 
encouatered in admirristering. a legislative solution to a social problem 
are inherent in the design of the solution. And by corollary, those 
solutions that succeed do so only to the extent to which they consider 
the behaviors -of the affected parties,' be they people, organizations, 
or jurisdictions. It would seem logical that when coordination is- 
desired, the effective legislation would consider mutual behavior. 

In the case of CETA and vocational education, there is little 
acknowledging of the status of the relationship between the two sys- 
tems. Curiously, the least coordinated activity observed is around 
those legislative mandates that are jointly prescriptive-planning 
efforts and the development of "a consistent, integrated, and coordi- 
nated approach" to meeting the "employment and training needs of the 
nation." Yet this mahdate is probably the most strategic of all 
.attempts to pool resources since it raises a series of questions cen 
tering on the effectiveness and efficiency of such an efforl?^ Legisla- 
tion can have incentives, but it can also havr^ufThntended sanctions. 
How a law specif-ies an administrative solution to a social problem will 
affect the remedy. Coordinated activity may be facilitated more by the 
manner in which it is perceived than in by feasibility of the effort. 



Administering Solutions 



There are some 500 Federal grant-in-aid programs. Some pro- 
grams may hav.e cross-cutting purposes. At the same time, they may- have 
contradictory ones. In the case of hyman resources policies, programs 
are often developed 'in piecemeal fa^hton, "a by-produc^or consequence 
of policy formation in other areas. "^^ The ^ consequences of such 
programs determines the types of coordination that may occur. These 
consequences can stem from a variety of factors but, in Varge measure. 



result from the generic structure of the Federal legislation. 

This paper has looked at two grant-in-aid programs as if both had 
similar structures. This is not entirely correct, CETAJs really a 
hybrid block grant program^ first formulated from a cluster of categor- 
ical programs that have;'' in time, come increasingly .under Federal con- 
trol and have thus become more categorical .100 one consequence of 
this change has been a tendency by the vocational education community 
tt view CETA monies as KOTA monies as an entitlement rather than a/ 
a written agreement wit^i Cj^ntractual characteristics/ Perceptions of 
how programs should operate can lag behind legislative changes. In 
this case, the institutional memory is almost 20 years, 

A similar evolutionary history is foun^l in another human resources 
program^ the Community Development Block Grant, This program^ like 
CETA> IS a Federal-local program having local decentraliza-tion of 
"^^eiCTSionmaking as a programmatic goal. But again, with the passage of 
time, the Federal role has becc^ne more extensive, 101 There is evi** 
dence hot only to support the fait that block grants have essential 
features > but to suggest that those features can be differentiated by 
the type of block grant, 102 This implies that a seVtes of arrange- 
ments (ov fits) could exist to facilitate the implementation of strate^ 
gies to support a -common Federal goal. 



In theory, block grants are polar to categorical programs. Under 
block grants, the funds have'' maximum flexibility in the use of those 
resources but then jgoals may*4)e more difficult to achieve. This sug- 
^^ests that if the Federal government is to view program coordination in 
strategic terms, then by definition, certain categorical properties may 
emerge that hamper flexibility. Likewise, whatever the problem that 
coordination js to address, such as youth unemployment, may be sb broad 
as to cooiplicaj^e the number and kinds of programs that need to Be coor- 
dinated to cope with the problem. 103 jite question that arises is 
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whetheh a coordinated Federal program strategy, .is feasible. An an^er , 
requires a brief review Df other efforts that involve the coordination 

" .--II * ■ ' " 

-of Federal prograans. ^ 

* Coordination amona Federal ' human resources programs is not new. 

The organizational hti^ories of most agencies show at ^least. some con^, 
tact with other programs having overlapping goals or target groups ''to 
' be se^ed.] The vocational re^abfl itation agency, for example, estab- 

.* .Hshed-a formal written agreement with the Veteran's Administrati?!n in 
1946, and,Mn 1967, made a formal link.with^'the Office of Education's 
special education arid National education to coordinate programs. The . 
'id^,tusijal"ly associated with co^ination, is that it is i good to 
have, but the goodness may be more symbolip than practiced. 104 The 

^ : question of feasibility becomes an issue not so much ^th the idea of 
c^rdinat^on, but wHh it^s implemefitation, especially iSen a comprehen- 
sive perspective on a problem is m^inta^ned. > 

■i. Many of ^the difficulties experienced in "coordinattng CETA and 
vocational education programs are analogous, to the problems that the 
^ Federal Government encountered in aiiministering the Model ^itilfes 
• Program in^the late 1960*s. That program^ attempted to improve urban 
•■^Igg-eas by designating certain target communities as models through the 
I DenvonstraMon Cities and Metropol itan" Development Act of 1966 and c&or- 
'dinating other "FedeVal programs that aid«l«rban areas with the ^oals 
of the Model Cities legislation, The strategies developed were contln- 
gent on comUfehensi ve planning and comprehenrsive funding* both of '.which 
ran into obstacles when an attempt m% made to put these processes intp 
operation. 105. ^ Different" agencies had different operating proce- 
dures an(J operated under different legislative and legal requirements. 
The problems^for planning and^, funding wer.e caij^ed by the same structj^r- 
' al hindVandes that create obstaclesVo'r CETA-vocational edOtation coor- 
. donation. U^SIr thfe K6del Cities effort, the compr&hcnsive approach 
was fodnd to" have util ity on fhe local level. There coordination 



i«equired a political strategy for resolving ttie' diverse aims, of the 
va/lous units Of Ipcal govertvnent ,and other afoups serviRfl different 
• constituencies,' Adopting a com^reh^ive [^f^ective required that atl» 
J needs be considered Mn some rational or -planned manner. ^The prolifera- 
tion of programs that resulted from "the planned' use of comprehensive 
funding appeased opposing constituencies and created a political 
mediating force and permitted the goals of the Model Cities Program to 
•be put^nto pi ace .'106 
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Coordination efforts involving rjany bureaucracies require a man- 
date with some "Central authorj^ty that has the breadth of perspective 
necessary tp discern all the factors involved in coordination. Like 
the CETA-vocational education effort,, the Model Cities program suffered 
from th^authority's being invested in one of the units being coordir 
. nated (the Department o.f HousitTg^nd «rban DefeTopment). Thi s restrict 
tion H clearly -a hindrance tp the goals of the effort. 

Coming Ftttl Circle 
* 

Th^ coordinatijif of- Federal vocational education programs with 
Federal employment and training programs came full circle with.the pro- 
.pc^sed Youth Act of 1980.107 jhis, legislation, WhVch was never 
passed txy the 95th Congress, echoed the original HDTA ]egislation by 
creating separate titles for eduJ&tion a'nd employment and training pro- 
grams. The' first ^Ule, an extension and revision of Title IV of.CETA, 
followed the comprehensive perspective of the CETA legislation by stat- 
ing "the purpose of'lhis title is to. ..promote a partnership and link- 
age among' education ^nd training programs for the disadvantaged.'.' The 
22-percent seJt aside for in-school youth was retained. ' 

fiTle II provided assistance to school ^nd school-aged popula- 
tions.,^ It was uni-que in the history of coordination legislation "for 
several reasons. It was developed inj)rect consultation wUh educa- 

t " * 
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tors, something that had not happened, Jo a great extent under earlier 
versionryof CETA. The approach chosen wa$ modeled after the experience v 
gained in the introduction of 'the ESEA legislation on how to target* 
J^ederal in^school programs to serve 'disadvantaged youth. ' This,* as men- 
.tloned earlier, utilized a knowledge base laclting in the development of 

« ■ 

the youth initiative. at DOL. 

The. uniqueness, of Title 11 is fur.ther displayed by its structure. 
The legislation first lists findings on the role of schools' in sefwing 

"the basic and .employffient skills^ secondary school j/outhi and then 
gives the purpose of the legislation— 'providing financial assistance to 
support that roTe. Wrect authority and purpose are established at the 
authorizing level of -implementaition. The Congress further recognized 

/the different roles of various sections of the "^4iicati on community and 

pargeted 25 percent of the Title 11 funds for voc5h<^al education in 
sdhoQJs. As specified in the' act, the actual adrrtini^ation of those 
. dollars app'krs cumbersome. Local schools seeking to use these ftonies 

* would first seek approval for their plans from the State Board of Voca- 
tlojial Education. As in State vocatioha^ education plans, approval 
from outside parties would also be required. As such, the. administra- 
tion of the Federal dollars was far from being admrnistratlvely clear. 
Once again, the .efforts of putting a program together could outweigh 
the costs of running jt. ' ^ . . * 

As the history ^f. coordinated efforts has shown, clarity of legis- 
• lative intent and formal authority for implementation do not necessari- 
ly lead td collaboration, especially if these two processes are overly 
prescriptive in detailing adm'ini strati v 6 pr<fedures. Both public voca- 
tional education and CETA delivery sj^tems are diffuse and decentraliz- 
ed enterprises. Decisions that make sense at the Federal level can* 
have quite the opposite effect -on the i^Cal "level. For example. It may 
seem logical, to Federal officials that a total sum should be obtainable 
indicating the flow of dollars from prime sponsors to,.local ^^ucatign 
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agencies. Yet an operating knowledge, of how local agreements are 
written indicates the obvious error in that belief. Coordination, if 
It i^to wgrk, must , be conceived in broa«l,' seemingly ambiguous terms 
Jhat^ are more than symbol tc. The pooling of resources can be facili- \ 
tated only if the definitions of target population, planning and budget 
cycles, and other structural determinants^of operating a program that 
ha,ve,Ji'k^ a series of intersecting circles, a common overlap that acts> 
as an efficient catalyst in formulating the effort. This has not, 
historically, been the case. Under the implementation of MDTA, CETA, 
and YEOPA, a massive effort went into identifying the' various resources ' 
atid roles of the participants to establish coordinated ef-forts. 



Planning the 'use of resources represents t"he ideal or rational 
activity, but- the operation of- programs is redefined by the actors who 
use those resources. Coordmat^ planning requires a knowledge of the 
strengths and weaknesses of a variety of organizations, programs, and 
the like for meeting the diversity of individual needs for education 
and training skills. To date, that knowledge base has been packing. 
Only with" it can strategies be discerned for inte,lligeot planning ef- 
forts. This suggests why the 1976 amendments were notSior'e productive 
in foste/ing coorcfirration, but^'why'^the resources for establishing pro- 
grAmf offer|^ by ^CETA a/id YEDPA.did produce results. 

Making Coordination Feasible 



The fioordination-^ Fede^^l education and employment and training 
progranis has been perceived in m^u^ different ways over the past 20 
years because the social problems tha^ these programs are designe,d to 
solve are much broader than a combination of the programs. I/'onically, 
adopting a more comprehensive per^"pective only compl ica|;es.,,:the-a<Jininis- 
trative solution. It \J perhaps much more /real istic to begin pjfanning 
with the knowledge that the perceptio"?) of the problem wifl dictate the 
administration of .the solution. If the Congress hears testimony that 
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schools and prime sponsors are noti working together^and that this con- 
tributes to high youth unemployment in urban areas, any resulting leg- 
islation likely will require that the two systems work^Oser together. 
On the other hand, Governors or other State official sf may argue that 
States canjbest allocate resources among various groups responsible for 
meeting training needs and therefore the resources should be allocated 
tp the States. The solution^ often one of political compromise, may 
attempt a remedy but in doing so it may ig^nore key structural problems 
for coordinating programs. 

Coordination betweerj twb programs implies th-at certain commonali- 
ties, points of equal definition, exist.'- This principle becomes more 
important when coordination among three or more pro^Oftns is required to 
achieve a desired outcome.. Fr'om the perspective of operating Federal 
programs, common grounds are merely uniform administrative procedures. 

For example, a local school .system may wish to establish an educa- 
tion and training program for a gr^uT^^^^ndi capped students. While 
the resources for such a program may exist oa,the local and State 'tev- 
els. It IS mbre probable ^hat they come , from several Federal programs. 
Piecing together an operating program from various resources requires 
ot only a knowledge of what is available, but of how to reconcile dif- 
ferent funding cycles, regulations, reporting requirements, and the 
like. Resources are pooled, within- the limits of a local district's 
expertise at handling the Federal bureaucracy. That FedeVal programs 
have differing aims is not the problem. DU verse goals are necessarjf. to 
meet the broad range of individuat needs for education and training 'for 
employment. But even similar goals require some direction if they are 
to be implemented. ^ At the same time, too much^di recti on hampers their 
flexibility and places liruits on tijose who can be served. 

Coordination may not be. the answer. Because it is perceived as 
being good does not mean that it is effective and efficient, ^n areas 
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where the needs for training are similar and in large demand, it ma>' be 
easier, that is to sa^ more efficient, to have resaurces vested in one 
authority^ If the problem to be solved is complex oryf it must meet 
diverse individual needs, separate solutionsm/y be more^ effective, la 
the former case, program coordination may not make sens^ In the lat- 
ter, it may be the only answer. The problem becomes hov} to identify, 
from a national perspective, those c(Xitfnon points among ^^systens that 
clarify authority to accOTplish specific ends without iiampering the 
need to meet dissimilar goals. In terms of linking CETA and vocational 
education progra^^s, the problem translates into: ''Who is responsible 
for vi^tl" Congress Snswered this in the early MDTA legislation, and 
the Carter Administration dealt with it in the proposed Youth Act of 
1980. It was l^t unattended in the Education Amei^dments of 1976, 

CETA and v?)cational educatvion are only two of a variety, of pro- 
grams that are loosely related under the term "human resources." While 
all of^these programs aftect the' development of individual potential, 
the rationales fdr their 'dev4|lopment often differ. By not considering 
this fact, the Federal Governiient has produced a variety of strategies 
without having developed a systematic human resources policy. There- 
fore, the promotion of CETA and vocational education coordination can 
create confusion in the operation of oth%r policies, especially when 
lines of authority are not clearly, drawn, A classic example of this 
involves making a decision about the eligibility of a student^ identi- 
fied as learning disabled .under the Education of the Handicapped Act, 
for a program sponsored under the special program for the disadvantaged 
provisions of the VEA with stipends paid for by CETA. Is this possible 
under current Federal law? Is it feasible within the bounds of a local 
education agency? 

Despite their difference^, the CETA and vocational education pro- 
grams have many common characteristics, and they probably would have 
more if the laws would clarify' their roles in preparing individuals for 
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employment. If coordination Is perceived as a valid Federal role then 
resolving probllms related to coordination is one of the most cr^jcial 
issues to be considered in the itopending reauthorization of these laws. 
Whether or not coordination will lead to a solution to the social prob- 
lems that these programs are designed to resolve, especially when they 
are formulated apart from related Federal policies, remains a more dif- 
ficult and perhaps spurious question. 
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